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For Pies Like the Name Implies! 


But the name alone cannot describe the full measure of perform- 
ance that is milled into every bag of Flaky Crust. You have to use 





it to believe it. Flaky Crust’s scientifically controlled protein 


content, super-fine granulation and unvarying uniformity improve Iaternational’s 
pie crust quality. Moreover, Flaky Crust’s ease of handling cuts 
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down production time and labor, resulting in highest quality ; 








crusts at lowest cost to you. 
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Good Bread is the product of pertect fermentation _ 
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reason why— people don't shiby 
the bread! And J like this do-it- vourly pal 
-++ I can make ny own toast the way J like it, 
all I want—and I want plenty! Wish 
could find more places in my territory 
atk that do the same thing!"’ 


“? Morning, Jim . 
is getting a p 
























Many enterprising bakers know that toast is a 
confirmed American habit—and not limited to 
breakfasts, either . . . witness this illustration of how 
they’re influencing progressive restaurateur. to be 
lavish with their toast, to attract, to hold their 
clientele. 

And to hold—to increase—our baker customers, 
we are just as quick to recognize their requirements, 
particularly because we are bakery flour specialists. 

If you are not already making use of our special- 
ized services, why not send a part of your business 
our way? We'll pay the freight on your wire or phone 
call... and give you the most pleasing product and 
service you've ever had! 


FIRST (IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander- Larabee 


\POLIS +« KANSAS CITY 
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BARTER CHANGES STILL 
IN TALKING STAGE 


WASHINGTON—Plans for a mod- 
erate refinement of the existing re- 
strictions on barter deals for U.S. 
agricultural surpluses are still in the 
talking stage and unlikely to be ap- 
proved—if approved at all—for at 
least two weeks. U.S. Department 
of Agriculture officials have repeat- 
ed their declaration that’ these 
changes, if approved, will not alter 
the firm concept which USDA holds 
for barter transactions. It has been 
learned that congressional delegatcs 
meeting recently in Rome with USDA 
agricultural attaches were critical of 
the tight barter concept. But, as far 
as can be learned, this criticism has 
not shaken the USDA determination 
to define barter as wholly unilateral 
exchanges of U.S. surplus commod'- 
ties for a strategic material of an- 
other country. Also, USDA still ho!ds 
the view that U.S. surpluses supplied 
must be over and above normal im- 
ports of the commodity from all 
sources, and that the commodity may 
not, in turn, be re-exported hy the 
receiving nation. 





FDA Rules on 
Buttermilk in 
Bread Labeling 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has made a rul- 
ing on the use of buttermilk bread 
labeling. The decision followed con- 
ferences with baking industry repre- 
sentatives on the use of the phrase 
“made with buttermilk” on bread or 
enriched bread. 

The FDA ruling says: 

“The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has been asked to express an 
opinion on the legality under the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of the 
phrase, ‘made with buttermilk’ on the 
label of bread or enriched bread made 
with buttermilk or dried buttermilk 
(sometimes referred to as dried but- 
termilk solids). 

“The basic question raised is 
whether the phrase is false or mis- 
leading in any particular. This is a 
question of fact. 

“The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion does not now have evidence on 
which it can resolve this question. 
Therefore, pending further develop- 
ments and the opportunity to study 
this question as well as the standard 
of identity question, it will not pro- 
ceed against bread or enriched bread 
labeled with the phrase ‘made with 
buttermilk’ if: 

“(1) The sole moistening agent is 
buttermilk or the equivalent in terms 
of dried buttermilk, and 

“(2) In the event dried buttermilk 
is used in lieu of buttermilk the label 
will bear a conspicuous statement to 
reveal that fact, and 

“(3) Nounwarranted interpretation 
or significance is created for the 
phrase by way of representations in 
the bread labeling or collateral pro- 
motional material that the bread has 
special dietary or nutritional proper- 
ties by reason of the presence of the 
buttermilk ingredient.” 

The FDA will apply the test: “Is 
the word ‘buttermilk’ on a label mis- 
leading to consumers under the usual 
conditions of purchase and use?” The 
ruling outlaws “buttermilk enriched 
bread” or any other label using the 
word buttermilk in the name of the 
bread 
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U.S. Flour Exports in 1956-57 Rise 
Over Last Year;Current IWA Share Up 


Flour Proportion 


Under IWA Is 25% 


WASHINGTON—Flour is main- 
taining its strong position in the 
over-all wheat-wheat flour export 
movement from the U.S., accord- 
ing to figures compiled in connec- 
tion with International Wheat 
Agreement business. Up to Nov. 
29, 1957, the U.S. had exported a 
total of 50.7 million bu. in terms of 
wheat for the current IWA crop 
year and of that total, 12.7 million 
bushels represented flour — better 
than 25%. 


These totals do not include wheat 
and flour exported under other gov- 
ernment programs. Sales at this time 
last year under IWA were slightly 
higher but the flour proportion was 
less than 25%. 

Cuban flour imports from USS. 
mills this year, in terms of wheat, 
are behind last year by approximately 


50,000 bu., while wheat exports to 
the same destination are off nearly 
400,000 bu. To Netherlands outlets 
total sales of wheat and flour are off 
sharply from a year earlier, a decline 
of more than 50% representing a 
gain for Canada by about the same 
amount. 

Sales of U.S. flour to the Philip- 
pines show a net gain of about one 
third, this gain having been made 
largely at the expense of Canada 
Despite the short Australian crop 
this year, its exports to this territory 
are showing a gain over the crop 
year 1956-57. At this time last year 
the Philippine quota under IWA had 
been closed. Sales of flour to Vene- 
zuela are down sharply for both U.S 
and Canadian millers 

The IWA report shows that Ger- 
many, India and Japan are the larg- 
est wheat importing nations under 
the terms of the pact. At this time a 
year earlier the leaders were Ger- 
many, Greece, the Netherlands and 
Italy. 


International Wheat Agreement Sales 
Total 1,394,000 Bu. for Nov. 20-26 


WASHINGTON The U.S. Department of Agriculture has reported that 
during the period Novy. 20-26, the Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed sales 
of 1,394,000 bu. wheat (including wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat 
equivalent) for recording under the International Wheat Agreement against 


the 1957-58 year quotas. 


The sales for the period included 240,194 ewt. flour (556,000 bu. in wheat 
equivalent), and 838,000 bu. wheat. The importing country principally in 
volved in this week's sales was Germany. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1957-58 
year on June 1 are 50,771,000 bu. Cumulative sales by Canada are 32,700,000 


bu. and by Australia 7,876,000 bu. 


USDA also announced that the 1957-58 quota assigned to India has 


been filled. 





Duluth Universal Mill Plans Closure; 
Plant to Be Sold or Dismantled 


DULUTH, MINN.—Stockholders 
of the Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
have approved plans to suspend 
milling operations within the next 
60 to 90 days and to sell or disman- 


tle the company’s 1500 cwt. mill in 
Duluth. 


Explaining the action, Dudley J. 
Russell, president, says that increas- 
ing rail freight rates, the decline of 
family flour business, and extremely 


competitive conditions in the industry 
have made the situation difficult for 
any small, independent mill. Moderni- 
zation of packing and loading facili- 
ties, including adequate bulk flour 
storage and equipment for high speed 
packing and loading of both sacked 
and bulk flour and feed has become a 
necessity for consistently profitable 
operation, Mr. Russell states, He com- 
ments that such an investment does 
DULUTH, pane ) 
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AUSTRALIAN HARVEST—Australian authorities have decided not 
to import supplies of Canadian wheat to build up this year's 
drouth-reduced crop despite indications that the expected out- 
turn will be at least 8 million bushels below the earlier estimate 


of 90 million bushels .. 


PROCESSING OFFERS—The U.S. Department of Agriculture is 


requesting offers to process Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
wheat into 22,168,250 Ib. flour and CCC-owned corn into 8,403,- 


000 Ib. cornmeal for domestic relief use 
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MNF Report Details 


Increased Business 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. en- 
joyed an increase of more than 5 
million hundredweight in its ex- 
ports of wheat flour during 10956- 
57, according to the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. During 1956-57 
the U.S. exported 26,056,888 ecwt. 
wheat flour as compared with 21,- 
598,573 owt. in 1955-56, the report 
said. 


(Detailed Figures on Page 10) 


A comparison of U.S. flour exports 
by countries of destination during re- 
cent years shows several significant 
features and developments, the MNF 
report said. The first one that usually 
receives attention is the large num- 
ber of countries receiving at least 
some U.S. flour. In the attached table 
it may be noted that 114 individual 
countries or areas located in prac- 
tically all parts of the world have 
been receiving some U.S. flour. While 
the amounts for many countries are 
not large, over 50 or approximately 
half of the countries and areas listed 
have imported 100,000 ewt. or more 
annually and 12 have imported 1 mil- 
lion or more hundredweight. 

The second significant feature about 
U.S. flour exports is the upward trend 
noted for a large number of markets, 
the report pointed out. While a 
number of countries have shown de- 
creases, particularly where local 
mills have been built, the number of 
areas with gains has been almost 
double those with losses so the total 
exports have increased. On a con- 
tinental basis the increases for South 
America, Asia and Africa have been 
noteworthy and even Europe shows 
some gains. Asia now leads all con- 
tinental regions for flour imports 
with over 10 million hundredweight 
in 1956-57. 

Another feature of recent U.S, flour 
exports is that the gains represent 
mostly commercial sales rather than 
special programs, the report said, 
Shipmeats to some countries, of 
course, have resulted from PL 480 or 
Section 402 financing but this situa- 
tion is in sharp contrast to the large 
proportion of wheat shipments dur- 
ing the past two years under such 
programs. The commercial sales 
EXPORT REPORT, page 50) 
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Puerto Rican Mill: 


(Turn te 





J. A. Mactier Explains 
Company’s Interest 


In New Project 


OMAHA, NEB.—-Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co. of Omaha is “looking 
into” the possiblity of building a flour 
and feed mill in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, 

J. A. Mactier, president of the firm, 
stressed the provisional nature of the 
company’s interest at the present 
time when he commented on a report 
issued by San Juan's Economic Devel- 
opment Administration concerning 
plans for the reputedly $5 million 
project. Mr, Mactier described this 
announcement as premature, 

According to EDA, the mill would 
have an annual canacity of 50,000 tons 
of flour and 90,000 tons of animal 
feed, 
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Is Canada Unfair to the U.S.? 


RE the Canadians, through some of their 
+ oyraltendlhe official being somewhat un- 
fair to the U.S. in the reiterated criticisms of 
American successes in international wheat and 
flour markets? There is a feeling among a seg- 
ment of the independent import trade throughout 
the world that they are, for the whole of the de- 
cline in Canada’s exports in 1956-57 cannot be 
wholly attributable to American activity: under 
Public Law 480 or under any other disposal 
scheme 

Yet some officials continue to belabor the point 
of U.S. competition beyond its true perspective. 
Take S. S. Reisman, a Canadian delegate to the 
conference on the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade—a report of the meeting appears in 
Foreign Commentary on page 48 of this issue 
who joined a howling mob of international critics 
raising rancor against the U.S. at Geneva 

Mr. Reisman sought to blame the U.S. because 
Canadian wheat and flour exports totaled only 261 
million bushels in 1956-57 against 309 million 
the previous season 


Among the real reasons for the cutback in sales 
were these: lack of purchasing to any substantial 
degree by such countries as the USSR and Czecho- 
slovakia, a reduction not attributable to U.S. par- 
ticipation at all, and to the lack of supplies of high 
protein wheat, Yet such faets. did not stay Mr, 
Reisman's voice in calling down the U.S. adminis- 
tration 

The crities, and there are some of them in high 
Canadian places, can be effectively answered by 
quoting yet another highly placed Canadian, Alvin 
Hamilton, federal resources minister. He admits 
that last season the U.S. sold more than Canada 
because of the higher protein content of its wheat 
He declares: ‘The position now is reversed and 


Canadian wheat salesmen are making the most 
of the current crop with a protein content aver- 
aging well over 14%.” 

Mr. Hamilton forecasts an increase of 90 million 
bushels over last season's export total of 261 .mil- 
lion bushels, an inerease which ‘could bring total 
sales up to 351l-million, as against only 309 million 
in 1955-56. The British may take an additional 40 
million bushels, trade officials tell him, while the 
increase of $100 million in the export insurance 
fund, to allow credit sales, might help move an- 
other 50 million, 

It was the ‘Canadian millers themsélves who 
engineered purchases of flour from U.S. mills to 
ship to their established high protein flour markets 
in Latin America because they were unable to ob- 
tain the right quality of wheat in Canada. It mat- 
ters not one iota that some of these deals were 
set up by. milling firms with interests on both 
sides of the line; in fact, firms completely inde- 
pendent of any U.S. affiliation used the: same sys- 
tem under which American flour was shipped out 
under Canadian brand names. This, to the cha-. 
grin of the Canadian government, reduced the off- 
take of Canadian wheat and export business 

The Canadian millers were ‘not ‘happy ahouit it 
and they, themselves, reported the situation to 
their government officials. But they had to do it to 
save their markets. The U.S. millers played fairly 
and squarely with their Canadian friends and it 
was. this cooperation. that now enables. Canada 
to go into those markets this year with high pro- 
tein supplies. 

This, certainly, was not malpractice on the part 
of the U.S. It was a friendly action to aid a friend- 
ly neighbor even though the money«making motif 
is all part of the picture;’ And who would deny 
anybody's right to make a profit? 


The Death and Rebirth of Flour Mills 


AD indeed it is to have to report the possible 
S closure and dismantling of a flour mill, par- 
ticularly when that mill has earned itself a high 
reputation over a period of 57 years. 

The news that the Duluth Universal Milling 
Co., reported elsewhere in this issue, is to suspend 
operations in the near future, unless a buyer can 
be found in the interim, is but an indication of the 
difficulties that face ar 
present condition 


independent miller under 
Dudley Russell, president of 
the difficulties, but 
at the same time he underlines a most significant 


the firm, courageously admit 


factor—-modernization is an absolute necessity in 
the struggle for survival in a highly competitive 
business, The large milling firms, with strong 


financial resources, have already recognized the 
truth of this and though their profit on gross 
sales is meager, compared with other industries, 
and though they do not have the tax advantages 
and other aids available to their foreign competi- 
tors, they are spending millions of dollars on Te- 
habilitating their plants 

The decision of the stockholders to get out of 
the milling business is no reflection on the mana- 
gerial or technical ability of Mr. Russell and his 
staff. It is not the quality of the men, but the cost- 
liness of the machine age that is bringing the death 
blow to many small mills 

It is good to know that Mr. Russell will con- 
tinue in the flour business in association with the 
Atkinson Milling Co., another of that valiant band 
of independent mills which help give the industry 
a reputation for competitive survival. 

At the same time there is another story which 


—] 


underlines a new trend in the U.S. milling indus- 


try. For some time, it has been appgrent that the 
erection of new mills around the world, all of them 
as up-to-the-minute in mechanical efficiency as to- 
day's loaf, will bite into U.S. export business 
Some millers have already decided that. if the 
business will not come to them, they will go.to 
the business. That is why American interests are 
now investing in, or. looking at the. possibilities oi 
investing in, foreign flour mills, particularly these 
that are to be built in their established: export 
markets. To their construction is being brought 
all the technical know-how of the ‘North Ameri- 
can industry. The argument can be advanced that 
if a mill is to be built, then the firms who stand 
tO lose the business might as well get in.on the 
ground floor. Such enterprise has all the earmarks 
of the courage that marked the early merchant 
adventurers who helped build up export trade in 
all commodities. 

For some time it has been known in trade cir- 
cles that Puerto Rico was interésted in acquirin 
local milling facilities. Officials began making in 
quiries more than two years ago and it can be 
taken for granted that foreign mill interests have 
given more than a casual look at the proposition. 
jut it has been left.to a U,S. firm, Nebraska ,Con- 
solidated Mills Co. of Omaha, Neb., to make an 
exhaustive examination of the project, though at 
this stage officials, headed by J. A.-Mactier, the 
company's president, are ‘still “looking into” the 
possibility. 

Perhaps North American participation in for- 
eign flour milling adventures will never be large, 
compared with the size of the domestic industry,. 
but the trend is there and it is a growing one. 
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GMI Reports Rapid 
Sales of Cook Book 
Planned for Children 


MINNEAPOLIS General Mills, 
Inc., has reported that first sales re- 
ports indicate that it has created an- 
other “best-seller” in the first cook 
book planned exclusively for and by 
young boys and girls 

Introduced in the nation's book 
stores less than a month ago, the 
200,000 first printing of Betty Crock- 
e! Cook Book for Boys and Girls 
is “rapidly being exhausted,” accord- 
ing to A. W. Wilbor, manager of Bet- 
ty Crocker Enterprises. A _ second 
printing will be out by the end of the 
year, he said 

The 195-page book, specially bound 
to lie flat, is packed with child-tested 
and approved recipes and instruction- 
al sketches in addition to 32 pages of 
full color photographs 

The book, which is tailored for the 
8 to 12-year-old group, follows two 
ither Betty Crocker cook books, both 
of which have been phenomenal pub- 
lishing successes 

More than 4 million copies of the 
seven-year-old Betty Crocker Picture 
Cook Book have been sold and sales 
of the three-year-old Betty Crocker 
Good and Easy Cook Book have 
reached nearly 2.5 million 

All of the recipes, menus and idea 
in the new book were tested and ap- 
proved by a panel of 12 youngsters 

four boys and eight girls—all be- 
iges of 8 and 12 

The book is GMI’s answer to the 
many mothers who wrote Betty 
Crocker asking how to give encour- 
igement and direction to their chil- 
dren's natural urge to cook, to help 
out in the kitchen 


tween the 
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Pioneer Section, 


AACC, to Meet 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Tech- 
nical reports and a report of the 
U.S.-European wheat market survey 
team will be presented at a meeting 
of the Pioneer Section, American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, at the 
Hotel in Hutchinson Dec, 6-7. 

The meeting will open at 8 p.m 
Dec. 6 with an informal gathering 
There will 
be a hospitality room, courtesy of the 
allied trades 

The meeting will be cailed to orde 
at 9:15 am. Dec. 7 by Lyle P. 
Carmony, Sterwin Chemicals, Ine 


Stamey 


and committee meeting 


chairman of the sec- 
tion. A business session and commit- 
ports will follow 

A paper on the J. C. Baker Con- 
tinuous Do-Maker will presented 
by Dr. H. H. Parker, Wallace & Tier- 
Belleville, N.J. Dr. John A. 
Shellenberger, head of the depart- 
ment of milling industry at Kansas 
State College, will give the report of 
the U.S.-European wheat market sur- 
vey team 

Following the luncheon, Paul Imes, 
chief chemist, Carey Salt Co., Hutch- 
inson, will discuss the “Romance of 


Minneapolis 


tee re 


nan, Inc 


ere S&S THE STAFF ’ re— 


STORAGE FLEET GROWS 

BUFFALO Buffalo's winter fleet 
ol iin torage vessels has vrown 
0 28 ships. The pace of lay ups is ac- 
ind is expected to continue 
next two weeks. Marine sourc- 
the fleet may exceed last 
total of 48 ships, but it is not 

reach the all-time high of 
nearly 80 ships. The fleet is now hold- 
ing about 11.5 million bushels of 
rain, of which more than 7 million 
ish¢ is wheat 


es het 15 
winter 


expect 
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©. Eugene Lair 


VICE PRESIDENT—C. Eugene Lair 
has been elected vice president for 
purchasing of the National Biscuit 
Co., according to an announcement 
by George H. Coppers, president, Mr. 
Lair has been with Nabisco since 
1934. Earlier this year he was ap- 
pointed general manager of the pur- 
chasing department, the position he 
held at the time of his election to a 
vice presidency. 





Oklahoma State First 
In National Collegiate 
Grain Judging Contest 


KANSAS CITY Oklahoma State 
University took top honors here Nov 
27 in the 24th annual National Col- 
legiate Grain Judging Contest spon- 
sored by the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce and the Kansas City 
Board of Trade 

Second place was won by Texas 
Technological College, winner of the 
contest for the previous five years. 
The University of Nebraska placed 
third. Teams from 11 colleges in 10 
states competed 

W. B. Young, Goffe & Carkener 
Grain Co., president of the Board of 
Trade, presented the trophy to the 
winning team at a banquet which 
concluded the day's events 


“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Life— 


Sales Office Opened 
NEW YORK--St. Regis Paper Co. 
has opened a multiwall packaging 
division sales office in Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Bruce C. Kelly, previously 
manager of the company’s office at 
Little Rock, Ark., has been placed in 
charge at Oklahoma City. He will 
work under the supervision of St. 
Regis’ southwestern district office for 
multiwall packaging in Dallas. 


No Canadian Imports: 





Australian Harvest Forecast 


Reduced to 82 Million Bu. 


The Australian authorities have 
decided not to import supplies of 
Canadian wheat to build up this 
year’s drouth-reduced crop. This de- 
ec'sion has been made despite indi- 
cations that the expected outturn 
will be at least 8 million bushels 
below the earlier estimate of 90 
million bushels. It follows, there- 
fore, that Australia’s export poten- 
tiality for both wheat and flour will 
be further reduced. 


William McMahon, minister for pri 
mary industry, cited quarantine re 
quirements, dollar expenditure on the 
wheat itself and sterling expenditure 
on freight as the considerations mo 
tivating the Australian authorities in 
deciding against imports. A total re 
quirement of 22 million bushels has 
been mentioned in previous news re 
ports 

The two worst-hit states of New 
South Wales and Queensland will 
draw additional supplies from othe 
states, Mr. McMahon reports 

The coming Australian crop is like 
ly to be the fourth lowest this cen- 
tury with an estimated outturn of 
around 82 million bushels. On the 
basis of an expected crop of 90 mil 
lion (The Northwestern Miller, Noy 
26, page 7) the export availability 
had been estimated at 42 million 
bushels. This potential will now be 
cut back to 34 million. Australia 
needs at least 66 million bushels to 
fulfill normal demands and could pos 
Sibly have sold more in the coming 
season 

Australia’s smallest wheat harvest 
since the turn of the century was that 
of the 1914-15 season when the out 
put was 249 million bushels. In 
1919-20 the outturn was almost 46 
million and in 1944-45, 52.9 million 
The 1940-41 harvest was 82.2 million 
and this will approximate the outturn 
this season, forecasters say 


Other Potential Sellers 

Russia has already started to cash 
in on the demand for wheat from 
some of Australia’s former customers 
Egypt has bought 100,000 tons of 
Russian wheat while unconfirmed re 
ports say that large purchases have 
been made by Continental countries 

There is little evidence of any ma 
jor interest in either Canadian soft 
wheat or soft wheat flour at present 
prices. Market reports from Toronto 
say that while demand is slow, the 
price has firmed 10¢ sack to $4, in 
100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax 
Little winter wheat is coming for 
ward to marketing points and some 





PL 480 EXPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
AMOUNT TO 1,717,000 METRIC TONS 


WASHINGTON—Exports of agricultural commodities under Title IT of 
Public Law 480 during July to October amounted to 1,717,000 metric tons, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture has reported. Shipments during Sep 
tember and October totaled 744,000 metric tons, based on copies of shipping 
documents received by USDA from exporters. Title I shipments were begun 
in January, 1955, and reached a total of 14,116,000 metric tons as of Oct, 31, 
1957. The breakdown of July-October shipments includes: 


Commodity and unit 
Metric tons 


Wheat, bu 584 407 
Wheat flour, ib 7,389 
Corn, bu 23,249 
Barley, bu 16,251 
Rice, cwl 54,697 
Cotton, bales 34,151 
Cottonseed oil, ib 1,68! 
Soybean oil, Ib 6,679 
Linseed oil, ib 65 


September-October, 1957 


July October, 1957 


Quantity Metric tons Quantity 
21,474,000 1,423,939 62,421,000 
16,290,009 6919 9,464,000 
915,000 53,764 2,117,000 
700 000 25,553 174,000 
1,206,000 63,233 1,435,000 
143,000 63,794 257 000 
4,148,000 9,793 21,590,000 
14,725,000 7,876 17,364,000 
144,000 214 472,000 





producers are feeding their supplies to 
livestock, Terminal stocks are consid 
erably lower than at this time last 
year and the price has firmed 2¢ bu 
to $1.45@ 147 bu. f.0.b. shipping point 

Supplies from France are tighter, 
according to European marketmen 
The French Grain Office has cut ex 
port subsidies and though buyers are 
looking for shipment from January 
onwards, the French exporters are re 
luctant to offer because of the uncer 
tainty. Moreover, the grain office is 
attempting to slow the rate of exports 
which hit high levels during the fall 
More than 75% of the export avail 
ability has already been committed 
Prices advanced considerably as a re 
sult of the subsidy reduction and 
buyers are now finding French sup- 
plies less attractive. Moreover, the 
grain office is refusing to release 
wheat to the mills for the production 
of export flour. 

The French wheat harvest this sea- 
son, eccording to the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture, will set a new record at 11 
million tons Fears that adverse 
weather last June might cut the out- 
turn have not been realized, The pre- 
vious record of 10.5 million tons was 
set in 1954 

There is little likelihood of Argen- 
tinian supplies making any major im- 
pact on the markets normally served 
by the Australians. The current crop 
of wheat is likely to be much smaller 
than last season's 71 million tons 
with the best estimates forecasting 5 
million tons at the most 

At Dec. 31, 1956, the carryover of 
wheat in the Argentine, including the 
minimum reserve of one million tons, 
was 1,279 000 tons 

The good harvest of 7.1 million tons 
allowed the addition of nearly one 
million tons to the reserve to bring 
it up to 2,229,000 tons and also al- 
lowed the exportation of 2.5 million 
tons. If the government is prepared 
to allow the reduction of the end-of 
season reserve to fall to the Dee, 1, 
1956, level, the export availability will 
again be 2.5 million tons 

Marketmen consider that the de 
cision in connection with reserve re- 
duction will rest on price-—the price 
European importers are willing to 
pay. France is influential in determin 
ing prices and if the Argentinian au- 
thorities think business worth while, 
they may move in a limited way into 
the European market, Meanwhile, 
Chile is expected to increase the im- 
port of Argentinian wheat, thus off- 
setting the reduced demand from Bra 
zil, a participant in the U.S. Public 
Law 480 program 


BREAD i188 THE BTAFF OF LIFE 


Veteran S. Howes Co. 


Sales Executive Dies 


SILVER CREEK, N.Y—John T 
Willis, 70, sales executive for §S 
Howes Co., Silver Creek, for 30 years, 
died recently. He had been associat- 
ed with the milling industry fromthe 
time he was 16 when he began as 
an apprentice miller with the Dean 
& Lee Flour Mill, Horseheads, NLY 

tefore joining S. Howes Co., ‘he 
owned and operated the Arnot Mills, 
Elmira, N.Y. He was the gon of a 
flour miller, and wag the father of 
George Willis, present sales manager 
of S. Howes Co 
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THE NORTHWESTERN 


Offers to Process CCC Wheat 
Into Flour for Domestic 


Relief Asked by USDA 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that offers have been re- 
quested to process Commodity 
Credit-owned wheat into 22,168,260 
Ib. flour and COCC-owned corn into 
4,408,000 Ib. cornmeal for donation 
to domestic outlets such as school 
lunch programs, institutions and 
welfare agencies, 


The flour will inelude 17,922,050 
lb. all-purpose flour, 3,886,200 Ib. 
bread flour and 360,000 Ib. whole 
wheat flour. The 8,403,000 Ib. corn- 
meal may be either regular or de- 
germed yellow cornmeal, 

Offers should be submitted not 
later than 4 p.m. (EST) Friday, Dec. 
13, for acceptance not later than 
midnight (EST) Monday, Dec. 23. 

Since August, 1956, approximately 
26 million bushels of CCC-owned 
wheat have been processed into 1,- 
166,387,910 Ib, flour and approximate- 
ly 15.5 million bushels of CCC-owned 
corn into 537,502,200 Ib, cornmeal for 
domestic and foreign donation. 

Details of the request are appended. 


ALL-PURPOSE WHEAT FLOUR 


Packed 1958 
in bags Delivery Quantity, 
ib date ib. 


Destination 
Alobamo— 
10 Birmingham . Feb, 10 410,000 
100 Birmingham .. Feb. 10 40,000 
100 Birmingham Feb, 20 40,000 
Arizona— 
60 Phoenix . Feb. 10 180,000 
Californio— 
10 Sacramento Feb. 10 300,000 
Colerado— 
10 Denver Feb. 10 40,000 
60 Denver Feb. 10 40,000 
60 Denver er. 60,000 
10 Dist. ef Columbia . Feb. 20 60,000 
100 Dist. ef Columbia . Feb. 20 40,000 
Florida— 
10 Orlando Feb. 10 195,000 
100 Orlando Feb. 10 100,000 
Georgia— 
100 Savannah Feb. 10 60,000 
100 Savannah Feb. 20 60,000 
Idaho— 
50 Pacatello Feb. 10 40,000 
IHinols— 
10 Rock Island Feb, 10 130,000 
10 Rock Island Feb. 20 40,000 
50 Rock Island Feb. 10 280,000 
indiana— 
10 indianapolis . Feb. 20 280,000 
lowa— 
10 Des Moines Feb. 10 60,000 
10 Des Moines Feb. 20 240,000 
100 Des Moines Feb. 10 120,000 
Kansos— 
50 Wichita Feb. 20 60,000 
100 Wichita Feb. 20 120,000 
Kentuckhy— 
10 Lexington Feb. 20 614,750 
Leulsiana— 
10 New Orleans Feb. 10 600,000 
Massachusetts— 
10 Boston Feb. 10 277,000 
10 Boston Feb. 20 150,000 
50 Boston Feb. 20 40,000 
100 Boston - Feb. 10 300,000 
Mississippi— 
10 Jackson .. Feb. 10 1,680,000 
100 Jackson Feb. 10 80,000 
Missourl-— 
10 St. Louls . Feb, 10 485,000 
Montana— 
60 Great Falls .Feb.20 80,000 
Nebraska— 
10 Omaha . Feb. 10 140,000 
60 Omaha .. Feb. 10 40,000 
100 Omaha hee . Feb, 10 20,000 
New Mexico— 
10 Albuquerque . Feb, 10 240,000 
New York— 
10 New York City Feb. 10 1,520,000 
10 New York City .. Feb. 20 , 
50 New York City ..Feb. 10 40,000 
100 New York City ..Peb. 10 113,300 
Ohio— 
10 Columbus Feb. 10 601,500 
Oklahoma— 
10 Muskogee . Feb. 10 720,000 
10 Muskogee .. Feb, 20 600,000 
100 Muskogee . Feb, 10 120,000 
Pennsylvania— 
10 Philadelphia ..... Feb. 10 440,000 
10 Philedelphia .. Feb, 20 40 000 
50 Philadelphia .. Feb, 10 220,000 
100 Philadelphia .. Feb, 10 240,000 
100 Philadelphia ..... Feb, 20 60,000 
10 Pittsburgh .......Peb, 10 800 000 
60 Pittsburgh ......+. Feb. 10 400,000 
Seuth Carolina— 
50 Charleston ....... Feb. 20 $25,500 
100 Charleston ....... Feb. 10 60,000 
100 Charleston .....+. Feb. 20 80,000 


Packed 
in bags, 
ib, 


Packed 

ah 
100 
50 
100 


Packed 
in bags, 
Ib. 

5 
100 
100 


ow 


oe 
ovwoaoe nw o ow wn o o ow or 


nn al 
SoS 


al 
wow 


DE bcd bneees Feb. 10 
Knoxville Feb. 10 
exas— 

Houston Feb. 10 

Houston Feb. 10 
Uteh— 

Salt Lake City Feb. 10 

Salt Lake City Feb. 20 
Warton 

Richmond Feb. 10 

Richmond Feb. 10 

Seattle Feb. 20 
West Virginio— 

Charleston Feb. 20 

Charleston Feb. 20 
Wisconsin— 

Milwaukee Feb. 10 

oming— 

heyenne . Feb. 10 
BREAD FLOUR 
1958 
Delivery 

Destination date 
California— 

Secramento Feb. 10 

lorado— 

Denver ... Feb. 10 
Dist. of Columbia . Feb. \0 
Mlinois— 

Rock Island Feb. 10 

ul o— 

New Orleans Feb. 10 

New Orleans Feb. 20 
Michigan— 

Detroit ... Feb. 10 

Detroit Feb. 10 

i a— 

Minneapolis Feb. 10 

ana— 

Great Falls Feb. 20 
Massachusetts— 

Boston ... Feb. 10 

Boston Feb. 20 
New York— 

New York City Feb. 10 

New York City Feb. 20 
North Dakoto— 

Fargo Feb. 10 

Fargo Feb. 20 
Wisconsin— 

Milwaukee Feb. 10 

WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 

1958 
Delivery 

Destination date 
Californio— 

Sacramento Feb. 10 
lowa— 

Des Moines Feb. 10 
Massachusetts— 

Boston ..... Feb. 20 
Pennsylvanio— 

Philadelphia Feb. 10 

uth Dak 

Pierre Feb. 10 
Wash 

Seattle Feb. 10 

CORNMEAL 
1958 
Delivery 

Destination date 
Alobamo— 

Birmingham Feb. 10 

Birmingham . Feb. 10 
Georg 

Savannah Feb. 10 

in 

Rock Island Feb. 20 

Rock Island Feb. 10 
Ind 

Indianapolis Feb. 20 
lowa— 

Des Moines Feb. 20 
Kentucky— 

Lexington Feb. 20 
Leulsiana— 

New Orleans Feb. !0 
Moryland— 

Baltimore Feb. 10 

Baltimore Feb. 10 
Massachusetts— 

Boston... Feb. 10 
Mississippi— 

Jackson Feb. 10 
Missouri— 

St. Louls Feb. 10 
New Mexico— 

Albuquerque Feb. 10 

Albuquerque Feb. 20 
New York— 

New York City Feb. 10 

lahoma— 

Muskogee Feb. 10 

Muskogee Feb. 20 
Pennsyivanio— 

Philadelphia Feb. 10 

Philadelphia Feb. 20 

Pittsburgh Feb. 10 

Pittsburgh Feb. 10 
South Carolina— 

Charleston Feb. 10 
Tennessee— 

Knoxville Feb. 10 
Texos— 

Houston Feb. 10 

inia— 

Richmond Feb. 10 

Richmond Feb. 10 
West Vi 

Charleston Feb. 20 

Charleston Feb. 20 
Puerto Rico .... Feb. 10 
Puerto Rico ...... Feb. 20 


60,000 
460,000 


660,000 
120,000 


105,000 
60,000 


200,000 
240,000 


60,000 


760 000 
280,000 


40,000 
60 000 


Quantity 
Ib 


400,000 


40,000 
40,000 


220,000 


60 000 
60,000 


680,000 
460,000 


160,000 


40,000 
40,000 


1,246,200 
120,000 


60 000 
80,000 


60,000 


Quantity 
Ib 


120,000 
60,000 
20,000 
40,000 
80,000 


40,000 


Quantity, 
ib 
320,000 
40,000 
55,000 


100,000 
120,000 


160,000 
750 
640,000 


36,250 
50,000 


130,000 


40,000 


60,000 
80,000 


720,000 


480 000 
320,000 


240,000 
40,000 
400 000 
80,000 


244,500 
242,500 
320,000 


40,000 
170,000 


400,000 
120,000 
680,000 

80,000 





MILLER 


Walter R. Barry 


Walter R. Barry, 
Veteran Official 
Of GMI, Retires 


MINNEAPOLIS—Walter R. Barry, 


vice president and co-administrator 
of General Mills, Inc., consumer food 
activities, retired Dec. 1, C. H. Bell, 
president, has announced 

Mr. Barry, 61, has served GMI and 
the parent Washburn Crosby Co. 
since 1916. His long career was inter- 
rupted only by a two-year period 
with the U.S. Marines in World War 
I. He has been a vice president of the 
corporation for 21 years, a member 
of the board of directors for 16 years 

“It is with sincere regret that we 
have accepted Walter Barry’s resig- 
nation,” Mr. Bell said. “His counsel 
the years has been invaluable. 
Ilis lofty ideals, devotion, loyalty and 
enthusiasm have been an inspiration 
to us all. Now, in his well-earned re- 
tirement, we wish him many years of 
happiness.” 

Mr. Barry will continue to serve as 
a board member and will be retained 
as a consultant, Mr. Bell said 

A. Z. Kouri, vice president, who was 
recently named co-administrator with 
Mr. Barry for consumer food activi- 
ties, will assume the full responsibil- 
ity of that office, effective immedi- 
ately 

Mr. Barry began his career with 
the Washburn Crosby Co. in 1916 af- 
ter a year and a half with the First 
National Bank of Minneapolis, Fol- 
lowing his 1917-19 tour of duty with 
the Marines, he returned to Minne- 
apolis and in 1922 was transferred to 
Kansas City as assistant manager of 
Washburn Crosby of the Southwest, a 
new venture for the company. In 1925 
he went to the east coast as manager 
of the New Jersey business of the 
Washburn Crosby New York office. 
Recalled to Minneapolis in 1926, Mr 
Barry established Washburn Crosby's 
first separate family flour depart- 
ment 

When GMI was formed in 
Mr. Barry organized the grocery 
products activities of the company 
His career and the steady growth of 
the grocery products division have 
long been practically synonymous at 
GMI, 

Mr. Barry was elected vice presi- 
cent of the corporation in 1936, a 
member of the board of directors in 


over 


1928-29, 


1941 and to the company’s executive 
committee in 1943. He has also been 
president of the food division, and he 
was administrator of consumer 
activities for many years. 


food 


December 3, 1957 


Flour Authorization 


For Peru Amended 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
an amendment to authorization No. 
13-05 issued to Peru to finance pur- 
chase of wheat or wheat flour under 
Title I of Public Law 480. The au- 
thorization, as amended, provides for 
extension of the contracting period 
from Nov. 30 to Dec. 31 and the de- 
livery period from Dec. 31 to Jan. 31. 

The authorization, which was is- 
sued Aug. 29, provides for financing 
purchase of $3.5 million worth, or ap- 
proximately 57,000 metric tons, of 
wheat or flour. All other terms and 
conditions remain the same as previ- 
ously announced. 

Purchases of approximately 20,000 
metric tons of wheat under this au- 
thorization have been reported to 
USDA. Information relative to buyers 
of the wheat may be obtained from: 
Emilio Foley, General Manager, Ban- 
co de Fomento Agropecuario, Lima, 
Peru 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lirt— 


South Africa Expects 
Larger Wheat Crop 


JOHANNESBURG—The South Af- 
rican Department of Agriculture has 
announced larger wheat crops from 
the wheat growing areas in the Cape 
Province, Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State, and this despite a “wheat 
lice” outbreak of serious proportions 
which caused concern during Septem- 
ber and October. The present indica- 
tion is that the harvest will amount 
to 9.7 million bags (of 200 lb.) which 
is about 500,000 bags larger than the 
record crop of last season. 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF Lire 





Frameless Elevator 


Built in Nebraska 


GRAND ISLAND, NEB.—A frame- 
less metal elevator 90 ft. high has 
been developed by the Behlen Manu- 
facturing Co. of Columbus, Neb. The 
structure is basically a panel that 
will bear weight without the support 
of girders. Walter D. Behlen, presi- 
dent of the firm which designed and 
produced the building for Grand 
Island Elevators, Inc., said it is the 
first time, to his knowledge, that a 
frameless metal building has reached 
such a height. 

The metal pane! design is the same 
basic pattern as two test structures 
built by Behlen which survived an 
atomic blast in the Yucca Flats, Ariz., 
test of May 5, 1955. 


One of the advantages of the 
60,000-bu. capacity elevator is the 
clear-span working space achieved 
through the absence of supporting 
structures, said Mr. Behlen. 

————“SFEAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 








RELIEF FLOUR AWARDS 
TO BE ANNOUNCED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will announce 
acceptance of offers to process Com- 
modity Credit Corp.-owned wheat 
and corn into 10,231,700 Ib. flour and 
861,000 lb. cornmeal for donation to 
U.S. private welfare organizations 
for free distribution abroad not later 
than midnight (EST) Dec. 4. The re- 
quest for offers was closed Nov. 29. 
Of the flour 9,682,700 Ib. will be all 
purpose, 179,000 Ib. bread and 370,000 
Ib. whole wheat. The cornmeal will 
be degermed. 

















December 3, 1957 


Interstate Bakeries 
Names C. A. Dailey to 


Development Post 


KANSAS CITY—The appointment 
of Charles A. Dailey as director of 
management development for Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp. has been an- 
nounced by R. L. Nafziger, chairman 
of the board. 

Mr. Dailey has served most recent- 
ly as a specialist in the selection and 
development of executives for George 
Fry & Associates, Inc., management 
consultants, Chicago. He has served 
on the staff at Veterans Administra- 
tion General Hospital, St. Louis, and 
Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo 

He is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity and attended Texas Christian 
University. During World War II, Mr. 
Dailey served as a deck officer in the 
U.S. Navy in the rank of lieutenant 

Mr. Dailey has specialized in execu- 
tive selection, personal development 
programs for executives and super- 
visory training in human relations. In 
the summer of 1957, he addressed the 
International Congress of Psychology 
at the University of Brussels in Bel- 
gium 


——$READ 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe— 


Chesapeake Section, 


AACC, Schedules 
Meeting Jan. 30. 


BELTSVILLE, MD Dr. H. D. 
Bruner, U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, will speak on the use of radio 
isotopes in biological investigations at 
the next meeting of the Chesapeake 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. The meeting is 
scheduled for Jan. 30 at the Log 
Lodge, Beltsville 

The November meeting of the sec- 
tion was held at Marty’s Park Plaza, 
3altimore, with C. C. Fifield, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, speaking on 
cereal experiences in India. About 30 
members attended this meeting. 


GREAO \6 THE STAFF r re 


Chicago Production 
Club Party Slated 


CHICAGO—The annual Christmas 
party of the Chicago Bakery Produc- 
tion Club will be held Dec. 10, start- 
ing at 5:30 p.m. at the Midland Hotel 
The annual dinner party will feature 
refreshments, traditional exchange of 
small gifts through a “grab bag” and 
games for prizes 


——SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF rte— 


2.1 Billion Bu. Wheat 
In Major Exporting 
Countries Oct. 1 


WINNIPEG—Supplies of wheat re- 
maining on or about Oct. 1 in the four 
major exporting countries for export 
and for carryover at the end of their 
respective crop years totaled 2,178,- 
700,000 bu., down 10% from last 
year’s comparable total of 2,426,500,- 
000 bu., according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ monthly wheat 
review 

Supplies at Oct. 1 were held as fol- 
lows, with last year’s figures in pa- 
rentheses: U.S. 1,148.900,000 (1,332,- 
500,000); Canada 885,400,000 (928.,- 
600,000); Argentina 86,800,000 (57,- 
600,000), and Australia 57,600,000 
(107,800,000). Estimates for both 
years include on-farm stocks as well 
as those in commercial positions 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Many PL 480 Authorizations 
Delayed by Complications 
Caused by New Amendment 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 





Frank C, Haas 


EXECUTIVE RETIRING — Frank C. 
Haas, vice president of Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. and manager of its 
chemical products division, is retiring 
from his present position but will con- 
tinue association with the firm as a 
consultant, Thomas L. Daniels, ADM 
president, has announced, No immedi- 
ate announcement of a successor was 
made. Mr. Haas’ resignation is effec- 
tive Jan. 1. Mr. Haas, who started 
ADM’s chemical products division, 
plans to return to Cleveland, where 
he will operate the Winfield Equip- 
ment Co., Inc. His firm will handle 
equipment for the flour milling, oils, 
fats, and oilseeds industries. 





BROKER’S WIDOW DIES 
BUFFALO — Mrs. Daisy Ida Elms 
Banks, 79, widow of the late Theodore 
S. Banks, a flour and grain broker in 
Buffalo, died recently. Mrs. Banks was 
a life-long resident of Buffalo. Her 
husband died 10 years ago. 


WASHINGTON—There have been 
only three new programs under Pub- 
lhe Law 480 issued so far this year 

programs to Israel, Mexico and 
Pakistan. However, programs have 
becn processed for inter-nation nego- 
tiations which are $700 million in ex- 
cess of the $1 billion that Congress 
granted the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture for disposal of agricultural 
surpluses this crop year 

The delay in issuing these procure- 
ment authorizations promptly has 
been generally attributed to the 
Cooley amendment which was enact- 
ed into PL 480 during the last ses- 
sion of Congress. This amendment 
requires foreign nations to make 
available not less than 25% of local 
currencies for loan purposes to U.S 
manufacturing interests for devel- 
opment of facilities and plants with- 
in those nations. 

The 25% provision has been in 
terpreted by the inter-agency com 
mittee administering PL 480 to 
mean that it was the intent of Con 
gress that this was a minimum 
figure 

Since it was not in the law last 
year and did not enter into negoti- 
ations of the use of local currencies 
by local governments, it has added 
another facet to complex discussions 

Last year the US. required that 
30% of the local currencies obtained 
in PL 480 deals for agricultural com- 
modities were to be made available 
to the U.S. government for its own 
purposes, such as its expenses in that 
country. 

Under the amended act with the 
Cooley amendment piled on top of 





Chicago Board President Says Turning 
Point Near in Government Farm Policies 


CHICAGO—“I find myself agree- 
ing with those people who are telling 
farmers that the years 1957 and 1958 
may see a turning point in govern- 
ment farm policies for there are indi- 
cations to me, at least, that both 
Congress and Joe Public are about to 
throw in the towel as far as solving 
the so-called farm problem is con- 
cerned,” Robert C. Liebenow, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
said Dec. 2 while addressing the third 
annual meeting program of the Agri- 
cultural Relations Council here. 

Mr. Liebenow also stated that the 
situation in America today is almost 
to the point to where the government 
is the only market and pointed to the 
large holdings of the Commodity 
Credit Corp., the government instru- 
mentality which is used to support 
farm prices. 

“The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture recently reported the taxpayer 
took a $1,299,477,342 beating through 
the operations of CCC as of the year 
ending on June 30. The USDA report 
also revealed that the government 
stockpile of food, feed and fiber it has 
had to buy on advance loans or to 
give farmers good prices represented 
a total investment of some $7,300 mil- 
lion on June 30.” 

Mr. Liebenow criticized corn mer- 
chandising techniques of CCC and 
said recent heavy government corn 


movements completely took away any 
advantage the farmer had for a free 
market price at harvest time and 
would ultimately result in a greater 
burden on taxpayers as a result of 
loan defaults. 

“CCC is currently using the non 
recourse loan to operate a ‘Brannan 
Plan’ as far as corn is concerned, and 
I doubt if either the farmer or the 
taxpayer will continue to put up with 
this comedy, confusion and competi 
tion.” 

Mr. Liebenow suggested that USDA 
immediately institute an export sub- 
sidy plan such as is now in effect on 
wheat as a method by which the gov 
ernment could bolster corn prices and 
hoped that trade suggestions to this 
effect would finally fall on friendly 
ears 

Mr. Liebenow also said that poli 
ticians know they must face, sooner 
or later, the questions that many of- 
fer as a fact—farms still are pro- 
ducing larger supplies of specific 
crops than can be sold at fair price 
under the law of supply and demand 
alone. 

Both Mr. Liebenow and Herschel 
D. Newsom, master, the National 
Grange, addressed public relations 
representatives of agricultural organ 
izations and agricultural representa- 
tives of national industrial companies 
under the topic “The Public Rela- 
tions Problems of Farmers.” 


the 30% requirement of last year, 
the U.S. is insisting on a call of at 
least 55% of the local currencies 
earned under new programs 

As this total call for a 55% allot 
ment to over-all U.S. purpores mate 
rially reduces the availability of the 
local currency for uses planned by 
local governments, it is a serious 
item in the negotiations. The Coo'ey 
amendment is merely a contributing 
influence and not the sole cause of 
existing difficulties in reaching agree 
ment between the U.S. and other 
nations this year 

The federal government recently 
gave a three-agency team virtual full 
veto power over the PL 480 program, 
an action which appears to subor- 
dinate USDA sphere of action in PL 
480 arrangements. This administra- 
tive ruling by the government places 
policy making decision in the hands 
of a team consisting of the State De- 
partment, International Cooperation 
Administration and the Export-Im- 
port Bank 

While this delay in getting out pro- 
curement programs is said to have a 
dampening effect on domestic mar- 
kets for grains and edible oils, it may 
ultimately hit the market with a re- 
sounding stimulus, Wheat and wheat 
flour exports will have to be stepped 
up rapidly to attain the pace of last 
year and to reach the 400 million- 
bushel target of this year 


Exports Behind 

As of the week of Nov, 23, wheat 
and wheat flour exports had fallen 
nearly 34 million bushels behind last 
year for the July-Nov. 23 period, ap- 
proximately five months of the crop 
year 

This parallel is not precise since 
the more than 500 million bushel ex- 
port total last year is a comparative 
base certainly not in the realm of 
hopefulness in government circles this 
year. The 1956-57 export program 
was accelerated by telescoping the 
big three-year Indian program into a 
much shorter period of time with 
emphasis on the major part of this 
program in the 1956-57 crop year. 

However, to hit the 400-million- 
bushel mark the U.S. export move- 
ment will have to deliver slightly 
more than 250 million bushels in the 
remaining seven months of the crop 
year. If in that period there is a 
heavy into loan movement of wheat, 
the free market may be sorely test- 
ed to make supplies and it is not in- 
conceivable that prices could advance 
to a point where withdrawals from 
the loan program would be required 

Subsidy-in-kind payments earned 
on previous exports would, of course, 
draw down on government stocks 
and augment the free market supply 
eventually and calls on government 
itocks by the free market would 
probably set a ceiling on wheat close 
to the loan levels 


BREAD 18 THE BTAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE IN FLOUR EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS — Fire broke out 


late Dec. 2 in a sample room of the 
Flour Exchange Building across the 
street from the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange. The blaze was quickly ex- 
tinguished. No immediate estimate 
of the damage was available 
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6 he seven-day period ending 

Nov. 29 was the most active in 
the sales end of spring wheat flour 
mills since mid-summer as the rerult 
of a good run of buying in bakery 
patents and also of nationally ad- 
vertised family flour brands, Chain 
and independent bakeries began to 
fill old bookings as far as 90 and 120 
days ahead late Nov, 25 when mills 
indicated a willingness to offer price 
concessions of approximately 20¢ 

jookings continued fairly strong 
Nov. 26, and then died Nov. 27. Sales 
were predominantly spring standard 
patent and high gluten flours, There 
was very little interest in clears. The 
high protein content of the 1957 
spring wheat crop and the easy avail 
ability of high gluten flour became 
more evident as the buying pro- 
greesed and the differential for this 
type over standard patent was drop- 
ped 5¢ 

Total sales generally were esti- 
mated at 2 million sacks by repre- 
sentatives of the major mills which 
participated, although some sources 
of trade information placed the total 
somewhat higher. As the new week 
opened Dee, 2, there was some opin 
ion expressed that additional buying 
by those who failed to participate 
could well break out around the first 
of the new year, 

The week was reportedly a_ brisk 
one, too, for nationally advertised 
brands of family flour as the result 
of a price advance two weeks ago by 
one major mill, With the period of 
price protection against the advance 
now expired, reports coming into 
sales departments indicate a good run 
of buying 


The week's business moved sales 
by spring wheat mills up to 317% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
81% the previous week and 28% a 
vear ago, 


Elsewhere, particularly in the 
Southwest, where buying has been 
heavy periodically the past couple of 
months, sales were almost at the 
crop year low, and amounted to less 
than 20% of capacity, 

Production by mills of the U.S 
amounted to only 92° of five-day 
capacity last week, as the result of 
the Thanksgiving holiday and only 
four days running time, compared 
with 106% for five days the previous 
week and 105% a year ago. (Sec 
tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales by spring wheat 
mills Jumped to 317% of milling capa- 
city last week as the result of the 
heavy buying which broke out in the 
East early in the week and which 
spread to other areas before the buy- 
ing ceased, The sales figure of 317% 
is the highest since early last August 
but is somewhat less than the total 
sales of 345% reported at that time 

Although some trade sources esti- 
mated the run of buying as high as 
2.5 million sacks late last week, sales 
departments of the major partici- 
pants headquartered here placed the 
total more conservatively at a_ top 
figure of 2 million sacks. 

The buying included a 5¢ reduction 
in the price differential for high pro- 
tein spring flour from 35 to 30¢, ap- 
parently because of the abundance of 
high protein spring wheat in the 1957 
crop 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Spring Wheat Flour Sales Replenish 
Buyers Supplies Until Next Spring 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-Ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











Family flour shared a fair run of 
business at the same time as bakery 
types last week, but there was littl 
demand for clears, Buyers of clear 
are apparently well supplied and 
mill offerings of this type are fairly 
searce at this time 

Sales for the week of 317% ar 
in contrast with 31% the previou 
week and 28% a year ago 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
amounted to 111% of capacity, com 
pared with 91% the previous week 
and 101% a year ago 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 104% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 
107% the previous week and 115% a 
year ago, Production by mills of the 
interior Northwest amounted to 100% 
of capacity, compared with 105% the 
previous week and 113% a year ago 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 101% of capacity, com 
pared with 106% the previous wee! 
and 114% a year ago 

Quotations Nov. 29, 100-lb. cottons 
carlots, Minneapolis: Spring standard 
patent $6.0876.18, spring short $6.18 
@6.28, high gluten $6.380648, first 
clear $5.32@5.52, whole wheat $6.08 
“6.18; family $6.45 7.45 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Sales of hard winter 
wheat flour were again on the slow 
side last week. The volume amounted 
to 18% of four-day capacity, the 
Thanksgiving holiday cutting the 
length of the week. This compared 
with 14% the previous week and 19% 
a year ago. Of last week's meager 


sales, about 20% were for govern- 
ment or export accounts 

Interest was extremely scant for 
bakery flour last week and mills wer« 
not out hustling for business. Sales 
were confined mostly to a few three 
to six-car orders from independent 
bakers and the usual p.d.s. business 
The small orders booked were said t« 
have been at least partially the result 
of the flurry of spring wheat flour 
business, Prices were unchanged, s« 
that there was very little incentive 
from a market standpoint. Coupled 
with that factor is the busy situation 
bakers face during a holiday week 
which makes the period a poor on 
psychologically for sales departments 
to contact bakers 

Directions for bakery flour are con 
idered fair to good. 

Family flour directions have im- 
proved, the better tone attributed by 
some to the increase in home baking 
during the Thanksgiving and Christ 
mas season, Outside of the nationally 
advertised brands, sales have been 
practically nil 

The clears and low grade interest 
has also been rather light. Norway 
bought some flour, and a small quan 
tity went to Latin American coun 
tries. A call for bids on a substantial 
amount of government flour is ex 
pected this week. Prices were mostly 
unchanged, except on low. grade, 
where prompt prices were 5@10¢ be- 
low the forward level that was 
quoted. Quotations Nov. 29, carlots 
cottons, Kansas City: Hard winter 
wheat bakery short patent $5.73@ 
5.83, standard 95% patent $5 63a 
5.73, straight $5.58775.68, established 
brands of family flour $6 60@77.30, 
first clears with 13.50 to 14.50% pro 
tein $4.90@5, first clears with 11% 
protein $4.6504.70, 1% ash clears 
ind higher $4.25@4.45 

Wichita: Mills operated at 90% of 
capacity last week. Sales were very 
light, averaging about 20%. Shipping 
directions ranged from poor to fair. 
Prices were unchanged. Quotations 
Nov. 29, basis Kansas City: Family 
$6.79, bakers’ short patent $5.77, 

(Turn to MARKETS, | 





Mills Absorb Best Durum, Semolina 
Buying Slow as Holidays Approach 


HE durum and semolina mar 
kets were fairly quiet in the 
seven-day period ending Nov. 29 
Macaroni manufacturers, faced with 
the annual slump which occurs prior 
to Christmas, have been buying fill-in 
quantities of semolina, and are be 
lieved to have filled their need 
through December. Heavy bookings 
have not taken place since August 
and there is some belief at the mill 
that buying in quantity may occu 
just after the first of the new year 
Durum arrived at the major mai 
kets in average quantities or better 
last week, but approximately half of 
the offerings included sprout dam 
aged wheat. As a consequence, mi 
absorbed all undamaged offerin 
quickly and looked for more. A some- 
what tight durum supply situation 
stii] exists insofar as the government 
loan program still offers a few cents 
price advantage over free market 
selling. The gap between market and 
net loan values has narrowed, how- 


ever, and will probably continue t 
do SO 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 97% of capacity, 
compared with 102% the previous 
week and 107% a year ago 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 


at Minneapolis Nov, 29 were as fol- 
lows 


Choice No. | amber or better $2.41@2.43 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.40@2.42 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 2.38@2.41 
Medium No. | durum or better 2.34@2.40 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 2.33@2.39 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.30@2.37 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week 


5-dey wk Wkly % 

ca- pro of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

Nov. 24-30 157,500 152,863 97 
Previous week 157,500 "160,637 102 
Year ago 156,500 166,827 107 
Crop year 

production 

July |-Nov. 30, 1957 3,597,832 
July 1'-Dec. |, 1956 3,276,761 

*Revised. 


December 3, 1957 


Millfeed Trading 
Sluggish, Prices 
Display Weakness 


ILLFEED continued to be de- 
pressed as the result of com- 


petition from other feeds at lower 
prices and a lack of interest on the 
part of mixers in the seven-day peri- 
od ending Nov. 29. In some areas a 
slower rate of mill running time per- 
mitted disposal of oversupplies from 
the previous week. In others, wheat 
millfeeds were at a price disadvan 
tage as the result of movement into 
feed channels of weather damaged 
corn and milo. Prices generally 
ranged from $1 below the previous 
week to steady 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
47,838 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 53,634 tons 
in the previous week and 53,975 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


ago 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Local trading was a 
shade better in the seven-day period 
ending Nov. 29 than in the previous 
week, due mainly to indications of a 
slower running time and the first 
moderate interest from the country 
trade in quite awhile. As a result, 
prices remained steady, although still 
at levels little better than half the 
return being received for millfeeds 
last January. The week began Nov 
25 with demand poor, but there were 
hints of a slow up in production, and 
little distress supplies were carried 
forward from the previous week. The 
pick up in country trade interest de- 
veloped Nov. 26, an indication that 
supplies purchased last summer may 
be reaching the stage of depletion 
Some mills actually reported supplies 
as tight at mid-week 

By mid-week, too, a fair demand 
for bulk feeds had appeared, but 
sacked demand had dropped. At the 
end of the week, with time out for 
Thanksgiving, demand was poor, but 
supplies had been cleaned up locally, 
giving at least a better outlook for 
the coming week. Quotations Nov. 29 
Bran and midds. $29.50, flour midds 
$32 @33, red dog $34@36 

Kansas City: The millfeed market 
had steadied at the close of the week 
ended Dec. 2, but still wound up the 
period with most feeds lower than a 
week earlier. Demand for bulk feeds 
was slow, with a little better inter 
est for sacked feeds from the country 
trade. Feed manufacturers are buying 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, displaying 
very little interest in forward book 
ing. Millers are also unwilling to book 
forward to any extent, hoping fo 
higher prices. Supplies are considered 
adequate but not pressing. Bulk feeds 
are in the greatest supply. Compared 
with a week earlier, Dec. 2 bulk bran 
prices were 50¢ lower, bulk shorts 
off $1, and bulk middlings 50 to 75¢ 
lower. Sacked shorts were up 25¢ and 
sacked bran was unchanged. Quota 
tions Dec. 2, carlots, Kansas City: 
Bran $28.50029.25, shorts $29.50@ 
30.25, sacked; bran $24.50025.25 
shorts $26.25@27, middlings $25.504@ 
26.25, bulk 

Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
for mixed cars, was good last week, 
with offerings insufficient. Bran was 
unchanged, shorts advanced 25¢ ton 
Quotations Nov. 29, basis Kansas 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 46) 
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Wheat Futures Remain Steady 
Despite Pressure of Events 


W " AT futures weathered the 
pact f seve | significant 


event rkably luring the 
eVE period ending Dee. 2, and 
closed tively uanch ed. These 
event cluded the ill of Presi- 
der rows" me es in the 
vneat k abroad | fairly sub 
tant | éstic flour lying 
Ga ! prices of Wheat futures Dec 
2 e: Chicago—Dec er $2.177 
18 larch $2.23 2.231 May 
$2.19 19 July $1.96% @1.96%, 
Sept er $1.99\% @1.99; Kansas City 
Dece er $2.14%, March $2.18%, 
M $2.12, July $1.924%; Minneapolis 
Dec ) $2.30 Ma $2.27%g. 
Pri anges ranged from a de- 
cline i¢ in the expiring Decem- 
her contract ‘at Chicago to a %4¢ rise 
tt the July contract at Kansas City 
Unhil the tock market, whieh re- 
cted ply to President Eisen- 
ne early in the period 
a! i: later at evidence of nis re- 
it future ilong with 
othe lities, were fairly stable 
Both t tirred uy me buying 
and but not in quantities suf 
ficic \dge price ( much 
Phe ports of seve events on 
the nternational leyel failed to jar 
prie¢ ich. Among :these .was the 
nformation that Russia ld nearly 
t mil hushels of wheat to Egyp* 
md pursuing contracts to sell 
heat Europe: at prices below 
those U.S. suppliers. Some of the 
the fore ing was cff- 
et ports that the Argentine 
é t plans t thdraw its 
upport exportel because of the 
prospect of shorter supplies than were 
earlier. The information 
1 t Australia’s wheat crop may 
not ‘be flicient to supply needs at 
ri n the prospect of busi- 
ne to that country, carried steadi- 
rm the export outlook 


Although U.S. shipments abroad 
since July 1 are behind the com- 
parable period of 1956 by approxi- 
mately 24 million bushels, the pros- 
pect of additional business in the 
months ahead, and the repeated 
optimism of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture that 1957-58 exports 
will reach 400 million bushels, still 
tend to contribute price strength. 
Another factor, the general belief 
that government loan impoundings 


will curtail free wheat supplies, 
continues to give steadiness to con- 
tracts. 

Closit it f the December con 
tract t veeKk Wa reported to be 
orderly id without m than ordi- 

ry int t. There appeared to be 

the cash idk little demand for 

fferin by most interested group 

of mil commercial interests, or ex 
rte! 

Sprir contracts mad Id gain 
nidv through the weel is mills 
edged ! substantial flour sales 
it | tl end of the period price 
had settled back 

\ ering of er the 
South t hard winte vhea area 

lered beneficial to the dor- 
t 1958 crop, although prices did 
i t iny more « ness than 
from the prospect of a big 
rop ft e next yeal 
Receipts Lower 

Receipt if wheat in the primary 

rket totaled 53 n bushels 
ist WV M ympared with 7.1 million 
t} : fore, Minneapolis arrivals 


totaled’ only 893 cars, with 31 assign- 
ed to CCC. Mills bought spot. wheat 
and old crop futures to cover flour 
sales, and prices gained around 2¢ 
in' the cash market. The basis was 
generally unchanged, but activity in 
the futures moved prices for the Min- 
neapolis December wheat up 2¢ to 
close at $2.31% on Nov. 29. March 
wheat at Minneapolis was also up 1¢ 
Ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring, 
or No. 1. northern spring, through 
11% protein, was trading at 4@6¢ 
over the Minneapolis December price 
at the close Nov. 27; 12% protein 54@ 
7¢ over; 13% protein 7@9¢ over; 14% 
protein 7@11¢ over; 15% protein 8@ 
13¢ over; 16% protein 10@16% over; 
17% protein 13@19¢ over the Decem- 
ber price, The average protein of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min 
neapolis during the week was 14.17%, 
slightly above the average of 14.05% 
during the comparable 
year. 


week last 


The durum price schedule was ad- 
justed upward several cents for some 
of the ordinary kinds, with a good 
demand for the day to day offerings 
Top quality durum brought 1@2¢ 
higher prices, to about match the ad- 
vance made by spring wheat. (See 
tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Nov, 29 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and diseount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary $2.35% @?7.37% 
11% Protein $2.35% @2.37% 
12% Protein 2.36% @2,.18% 
13% Protein 2.38% @2.40% 
14% Protein 2.38% @7.42% 
15% Proteir 239%? 47% 
16% Protein 2.41% @727 47% 
17% Protein 2 44% @2 50% 

Protein. premiums for over 17%, le each 


1/3% higher 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each tb. over 58 Ib 
Ie discount each '/ Ib. under 58 Ib 

Prices Stable 

Stability was the most noteworthy 
feature of the hard winter cash wheat 
market at Kansas City in the week 
ended Dec. 2. Premiums were un- 
changed and the basic December op- 
tion was off ‘%¢ from the week be 
fore 

Demand was rated good, with mills 
most interested in the wheat with 
medium to strong protein from se- 
lected areas. Much of this type is said 
to be coming in from the country on 
a “to-arrive”’ Other segments 
of the trade absorbed ordinary pro- 
tein and blending types of wheat 
Demand was said to have been great- 
er than supplie but not 
enough to cause an‘ 
miums 

Receipts last week at Kansas City 
totaled 601 cars, compared with 596 
cars the previous week and 523 a 
year ago. Offerings have been mod- 
erate, even though there has been an 
increase in the pressure from new 
crop feed grains. 

Premiums were quoted Dec. 2 as 
follows: Ordinary wheat 21% @3¢é over 
the basic December option of $2.14% 
bu.; 11.75% protein 2'4@9¢ over 
12% protein 6@14¢ over, 12.50% pro 
tein 8@16¢ over, 13° protein 11@ 
21¢ over, 1350% 120 23¢ 
over, and 14% prote in 13 71 24¢ over 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Nov. 29 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


basis 


strong 
trength in pre- 


protein 


No. | Dark and Hard $2.16'1@? 45% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.1914 @2.45% 
No. 3 Dark. and. Hard 2.13'1@2 43% 


© 





CURRENT FLourR PRODUCTION 


o * * * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour productior pr pal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North 








western Miler with relations! of production to capa y and to the total estimated outpul of all 
mills in the U.S. expressed percentages 
Nov. 25 Nov. 27 Nov. 28 
Nov. 24-30 *Previous Dec. | Dec, 3 Dec. 4 
1957 week 1956 1965 1964 
Northwest 104,327 734,487 759 842 713,968 o75,954 
el 1,215,789 1,383,858 1,350,658 1,274,595 1.336.668 
uffalo 504 983 599.419 $62,371 469,736 569 496 
Central and 453,934 590,942 571,276 658,634 644,717 
North Pacif 286,374 328,963 311,229 306,273 19,717 
Tota 1.165.407 3,637,669 3,655,376 3,343,426 3446 461 
Percentage of total U.S. outpu 41 41 6 "s 76 
Revised 
Crop year flour production 
~—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— ——~--==~July | to 
Nov. 25 Nov. 77 Nov. 26 
Nov. 24-3 Previous D i Dec. 3 Dec 4 Nov. 30 Dec. | 
1957 week 1956 1955 1964 1967 1966 
Northwest 101 106 114 103 92 15,726,944 15,266,620 
Southwest 3 106 102 98 103 26,165,998 28.691,354 
Buffalo 104 123 18 102 123 12,241,449 12,084,966 
Central a Ss. £ 18 9 100 a8 6! 11,996 008 11,964,716 
No. Pacific Coast 8! 93 68 a4 91 6,903,555 6,612,986 
Tot 92 106 105 100 101 75,052,954 74,639,830 
SOUTHWEST Two years ago 475,000 469,736 104 
Kansos City : ve-yeer average + 
5-day week Flour » ac : : 
capacity output tivity 
Nov 24.3 281./50 253.629 NORTHWEST 
Previou eek 281,750 *304,52 108 Minneapolis 
Year aq 207 500 308 067 107 5-day week Flour % ac 
ive yee 9 277,650 294,576 a +4 capacity output tivity 
ive-ye verage 
Rendear average 3, Nov. 24-30 231,000 239,366 104 
Revised Previous week 231,000 "246,493 107 
’ Year 4a0 237,000 273,433 16 
50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Two years ago 237,000 252,400 106 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) : yoryeer sverege a 
en @ai average 
5-day week Flour Yo ac rae le 9 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 24.36 1,020,950 962,160 94 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ 
Previous week 1,020,950 *1,079,333 106 ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dekota, Montana 
Year ago 1,032,500 1,041,771 101 and lowa 
Two years ago 1,021,350 960,019 97 
Five-year average 94 5-day week Flour %e ace 
To--year average 93 capacity output tivity 
*Revise Nov. 74-30 464,650 464.971 100 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN freviows week. Meng HU. In4 
Mills in Iilinuu, Ohlo, Michigan, Wisconsin, Two yeers ago 454,600 461.598 102 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee Five-year everage 6” 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missour! Ton-year averege 90 
5-day week Flour % ac Revised 
capacity output tivity 
N 24-4 697 26¢ 463 934 ’ PACIFIC COAST 
ov 0 } ) 45 
Beaviaus week 692 26 590 942 99 Principal Mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Year ago 70 25 671,276 10 (Seattle, Tacoma, Interior Washington Mills, 
P ‘ r 6 65 4 
Tyee yeers o9 . 8,834 : Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills): 
ve-year verage . 
Ten-year average 8 5-day week Flour “e ac 
evised capacity output tivity 
BUFFALO Nov. 24-30 153,950 206,374 rT 
5-day week Flour Ye at Previous week 153,950 128 963 3 
capacity output tivity Year ago 353,950 311,229 Ll) 
Nov. 24-30 9 504.983 104. Two years ago 153.760 106.273 87 
Previous week 487.500 599 419 123 Five-year average a4 
Year aq 475,000 §62,371 118 Ten-year average a4 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Product ‘ww feed ' s fe vee’ and’'na Nov snd orior two weeks, toacether with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City 
and St. Joseph 7) principal mills of Minnesota, lowe, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Ouluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y, Production com- 
puted on the basis of 72% flour production 

Southwest* Northwest* Buffalot Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production to date production to date production to date production to dete 


Nov. 24-3 24.619 570,77 13,523 301,957 9,696 235,037 47,636 1,107,764 
Previous week t?8.923 14,102 11,509 $53,634 

Two week 190 23.234 13 658 9,467 61 649 

1956 7 3 679 17¢ 1§.237 306.417 11,368 741 386 63,976 1,126,073 
1955 76 #10 54% 654 44i1 103.904 9 685 163,733 60,106 1,062,296 
1964 77 045 657.5 13 441 303,501 11.200 236,186 61,906 1,097,196 
1953 ? ? f 627 14,787 323,413 10.619 229,004 46,763 1,093,244 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. fAll mills. SRevised 








No. 4 Dark and Herd 41" took three cargo of white from 
+4 ) > ; ' + . Portland and several cargoes at Van- 
No. 3 Re 16'%4 couver. This firmed the wheat mar 
= < wee : reds ket at about the same level as a week 
At Ft. Worth N 1 ordinar hard earlier. Milling wheat was unchanged, 
winter milling wheat v elling De« with mills not seeking wheat as their 
2 at $247@2.49, rail ba delivered export bookings are filled. The domes 
Texas common point Truck wheat tic trade is following the usual hori 
Was ling at $2200 2.28 delivered day pattern 
north Texas mills. Demand was good SREAO 16 THE STAFF OF Line 
and offerin were light FIRE LEVELS ELEVATORS 


d ATLANTIC, IOWA-—-Two grain 
Exporters Active 


elevators owned by the Atlantic Mill 
India and Japan were buyers last & Elevator Co. were destroyed by 
week in the Pacific Northwest. India fire recently. Damages were set at 


bought 11 cargoes of white wheat more than $100,000. The major loss 
for December-January shipment, Ja was an 80-foot-high, 160 by 150 ft. 
pan, on its usual request for t nders storage elevator 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Students, {jj nos prevented Jerry 
L. Kintigh, Norton, Kansas, and Harris 
Laing, Abilene, Kansas, from being pic- 
tured with six other Kansas State Col- 
lege students who hold milling 
nology scholarships there this school 
year, (The Northwestern Miller, Novy. 5, 
1957, page 7.) Mr. Kintigh received his 
scholarship from the Industrial Re- 
search Foundation, and Mr. Laing re- 
ceived his scholarship from the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers. 





tech- 





derry LL. 
Kintigh 


Harris 
L.. laing 


Back on Job. atier an absence of nearly eight weeks Daniel J. 
Rhule has Mills 


Inc Kansas and 


returned to duties as sales manager for Moore-Lowry Flour 
City. Mr. Rhule underwent surgery for gastroenteritis 
recuperated at his home for the past few weeks. 


Home Economist, The new home economist for the Oregon 
Wheat Growers League is Frances M, Barnick of Seattle. Miss Barnick, w! 
succeeds Naida Whybark Skinner, will make her headquarters at the 
office in the Lewis Building in Portland. 


league 


Executive Reserve, Designation of 45 additional industry ex 
ecutives as members of the Business and Defense Services Administration's 
unit of the National Defense Executive Reserve in the Department of Com 
merce has been announced, The list includes Gaylord C, Whipple, Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, and Robert de 8. Couch, General Foods Corp., Battle 
Mich 


Creek, 





J. G, Wharry 8.4. 


Kea HK. Paryon Fred G. Ash 


Executive Appointments. The directors of the Quaker Oats 
Co, of Canada, Ltd., have announced, the following executive appointments 
Reg R. Faryon, president, to be chairman of the board; James G. Wharry, 
vice president and general manager, to be president of the company, and 
Fred G. Ash, vice president and assistant general manager, to be executive 
vice president, 


New Director. ‘re manager of the San Bruno, Cal., branch sales 
office of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., William A. Baker, has been elected a 
director of Applied Radiation Corp., Walnut Creek, Cal, There are now six 
ADM representatives on the board of ARCO, in which ADM has a financial 
The others are Erwin A, Olson, administrative vice president; James 
©, Konen, vice president in charge of research; Sims 8S. Adair, treasurer; Dr. 
George K. Nelson, director of the development department, and 8S. M. Archer, 
of the ADM board of directors. 


interest 


member 





four-year participation over the mil- 
lion mark. A total of 1,071,000 girls 
has enrolled in this national home 
making project since it was launched 
by GMI in 1955 to assist schools in 
education for home and family living 
The program has steadily grown from 
187,000 girls in 8,040 schools the first 
year to this year’s record enrollment 
for both girls and schools 

California leads all other states in 
total participation this year with 24 
438 girls in 410 schools. New York 
however, has the most schools partici 
pating—-681—-with 22,995 
rolled for the test. 


BREAD 18 THE BTAFE ’ ve 


Gna Millionth Girl 
Takes Part in GMI 


Homemaker Search 


MINNEAPOLIS The one mil- 
lionth high school girl in the four- 
year history of the Betty Crocker 
Search participated in the American 
Homemaker of Tomorrow program 
Dec, 3 

Simultaneously in 11,800 of the na- 
tion's high schools, a record 327,000 
graduating girls tested their home- 
making knowledge and attitudes in a 
50-minute written examination. 
Scholarships totaling $106,000 are of- 


girls en 


fered by General Mills, Inc., in this TO INCREASE STORAGE 
fourth annual Betty Crocker Search HAVILAND, KANSAS The 
for the American Homemaker of To- Farmers Cooperative Co. here is 


morrow 
This year’s huge entry brings the 


planning to build an additional stor- 
age capacity of 134,000 bu. 
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United States Exports of Wheat Flour 


Fiscal Years 1951-52 Through 1956-57 


Country or area 


No. & Central America 


and Caribbean 
Canada 
Mexico 
Guatemala 
British Honduras 
E! Salvador 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Costa Rica 
Panama Republic 
Canal Zone 
Bahamas 
Cuba 
Jamaica 
Haiti 
Dominican 
Barbados 
Trinidad & Tobago 
Netherlands Antilles 
Leeward & Windward Is 
French West Indies 
Bermuda 


Republic 


Totals 


South America 
Colombia 
Venezuela 
British Guiana 
French Guiana 
Surinam 
Peru 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Ecuador 
Paraguay 
Uruguay 


Totals 


Europe 
Austria 
France 
Iceland 
Norway 
Denmark 
U 
Netherlands 


West Germany 
Portugal 
Madeira Islands 
Italy 


Belgium & Luxembourg 
Yugoslavia 

Greece 
Atores 
Trieste 
Spain 
Canary 
Sweder 
East Germany 
Switzerland 
lreland 


Islands 


Totals 


Asia & Pacific Area 


Syria 
Lebanon 
Israel 

Jordan 
Kuwait 
Arabia 


Ceylon 
Thailand 
Philippines 
Indonesia 
Hong Kong 
Taiwan 

Japan 
Portuguese Asia 
Malaya 
Afghanistan 
Arabian Penin 
Macao 

Korea 
Australia 
Pakistan 

Turkey 

New Zealand 
Indochina 
Nansei & Nanpo Is 
Iraq 

French Pacific Is 
Western Pacific Is 
Southeast Asia 
Trust Terr, Pac. Is 


States 


Totals 

Africa 
Tangier 
Egypt 
Cameroons 
French West 
Gold Coast 
Nigeria 
British West Africa 
Angola 
West Port 
Liberia 
Belgian Congo 
Ethiopia 
French Somaliland 
Movambique 


Africa 
(Ghana) 


Africa 


British East Africa 
French Equatorial Africa 
Sudar 

Sou’ Africa 

Seychelles & Depend 
Spanish Africa 

French Morocco 
Algeria 


Rhodesia & Nyasaland 
Libya 


Mauritius 
Tunisia 
Totals 


World totai 


1951-52 


cw 


106,038 
166,815 
363,239 
§2,292 
221,269 
128,507 
124,646 
214,710 
219,131 
53,553 
7,877 
2,116,034 
639,333 
$31,525 
262,97) 
40,572 
73,133 
136,063 
65 
78,564 
16 


5,736,352 


228 684 
1,259,304 
64,219 


80,397 
164,104 
214,439 

10,096 

97,696 

501,923 
1,000 


2,642,062 


200 


106.84) 
1,005 434 
139.88! 
250 
1,599,863 
3,026 
124,522 
21956 
60,340 


14,994 
1,986 


2,390 


1,197 


3.091.736 


30,89! 
1,032,161 
792,484 
34,065 
25,88) 
548 940 


16,489 
19,346 
609 682 
1,071 
1,445,780 
1,272,372 
110,598 
892,633 
90,330 
33,960 
2,240 


10 
4,149 


24,35! 
479,549 
463 
4,455 
520,411 
283,098 
63,695 
122,020 
17,788 
19,301 
250,236 
1,120 
12,945 
45,943 
787 


305 


1,846,477 


20,282,709 





























1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 
cwt. cw cw cwt cwt 
356,575 190,346 51,046 99,290 93,833 
93,411 30,342 3,496 17,544 6,283 
343,246 342,400 479,443 414,908 362,786 
69,221 71,535 83,587 971,061 107,577 
242,933 212,658 242,938 329,447 325,428 
133,165 147,580 173,000 157,043 158,823 
136,871 124,477 153,898 195,234 222,368 
314,874 312,289 339,670 340,397 343,079 
223,652 199,605 217,875 236,889 288,958 
53,025 56,350 54,439 70,942 51,970 
2,231 70 3,033 318 
2,155,275 1,338,018 1,597,449 1,556,726 1,785,044 
975,856 516,768 1,090,411 645,735 957,683 
589,577 463,015 700,951 559,147 598 885 
338,202 196,432 227,547 231,474 299,80) 
62,815 17,108 67,623 64,174 109,711 
263,28) 46,445 289,200 113,768 455,155 
149,368 109,824 109,580 117,713 164,957 
200 298 3,395 76,188 66,69) 
44,718 
30 5,60! 
6,548,796 4,395,562 5,685 548 5,520,713 6,404,951 
259,477 153,126 144,817 51,780 26,289 
1,787,723 1,316,754 1,553,290 2,073,396 2,556,979 
74,906 94,534 495,602 4970 883 449 618 
6,837 900 
48,701 54,797 75,064 64,625 22,057 
63,013 133,613 64,183 117,819 210,023 
264,378 602,613 639,673 506,739 607 808 
210,248 68.519 1,990 382,620 3,635 
57,375 4,567 24,841 3,792 36,455 
417,955 83,093 14,656 ,800 
127,503 
2,205 
3,192,613 2,531,616 3,014,116 3,693,654 4,106,272 
173,331 1,250 
898 1,600 218 10,865 
128,976 60,029 11,201 6,873 16,226 
904,335 709,665 602,262 523,773 416,494 
161,848 977 78,362 9,850 15,293 
1,900 12,337 267,171 678,577 985,076 
1,567,971 1,412,606 1,760,628 1,685,783 1,523,432 
4,225 297,594 28,398 12,342 63,058 
29,452 78,192 77,565 87,104 53,575 
19,131 8,663 14,582 12,976 24,288 
113,561 40,044 443,399 269,492 
2,791 1,200 7,863 10,759 9,471 
12,053 5,500 8.214 6,678 16,291 
101 1,618 950 1,100 18,725 
80 782 367 
8,140 8,956 7,635 
2,311 1,708 
17,534 1,902 . 
200 110 17,761 
16,535 
1,385 2,640 
700 
3.139.572 2,591 883 2,922,333 3,491,373 3,454,347 
11,670 556 
650,479 456 847 1,399,350 1,379,057 990 350 
551,698 862 3,117 4,450 224,766 
4,746 4,65! 7,021 6! 
23,726 34,673 110,993 122,595 114,365 
553,254 703,507 828,889 637,375 1,299, 666 
2,519 8,742 
40,283 43,234 168,477 102,348 103,002 
1,506 §,213 20,723 16,714 19,647 
214,371 365,315 
964 1,555 2,239 2,600 7,805 
1,756,293 1,732,874 2,390,994 2,079,135 2,625,794 
4986 183 360,213 164,208 412,317 1,726,212 
181,985 132,696 266,733 168,029 94,159 
563,044 5,733 586 
36,130 157,531 406,050 577,207 1,044,415 
95,616 91,318 47,334 42,220 10,315 
6,638 847 10,952 27,307 22,846 
113,348 100 4il 271 
296 21,635 23,393 22,345 
23,042 6,168 3,810 6,540 5,300 
7,000 217,385 235,375 335,258 
5,973 
59,207 663 703 
22,044 
510 
16,057 715,622 1,245,720 
17,413 43,635 43,253 47,933 
50 171 
4,077 3,000 3,840 13,869 
1,000 2,464 
18,648 
5,330,664 4,035,500 6,161,595 6,612,365 10,354,395 
29,296 65,458 144,179 65 484 
572,334 1,033,958 565,413 272,043 156,169 
415 1,249 2,099 960 205 
180 600 4,526 3.1% 
590,187 218 119 491,365 519,572 720,696 
313,490 287,820 500 587 608 384 769,36) 
91,580 64,932 70,439 76,931 131,576 
197,829 187,568 252,783 264,322 260,722 
19,783 10,307 11,921 11,700 8 869 
19,787 21,249 24,775 25,062 27,347 
217,696 203,855 198,336 299,230 513,175 
112 800 2,175 
21,925 12,908 15,888 22,494 16,650 
1,002 700 
500 1,680 460 425 5,834 
32 400 210 
70,158 69,784 
1,820 6,042 
7% 
1,600 4694 24,86) 8.186 
1,430 4,50! 6.565 19,165 
1,764 
336 784 
3,270 
220 
999 
2,080,364 2,122,460 2,382,266 2,280,468 2,636,923 
20,292,209 15,677,021 20,365,857 21,598,573 26,956,688 
U.S. sources 


Compiled by the office of Millers National Federation from official 
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Indiana Bakers er a se ae Colonial Stores Gogree. Tie served five years with the 


Indianapolis, treas- U.S. Navy in World War II and 


° 9 urer. Makes Appointment gained considerable experience in the 
Hear Sales Girl Ss The convention included a talk by 


_ a . , Navy's materials handling program 
ven ATLANT, : hie ’ , progran 
William F Thie. owner of the Vir- ANTA, GA Jose ph W. Hatch . “w" . 
° : . Jr., assistant general manufacturing Ir. Hatch joined Colonial Stores 
aiue mp asize ginia Bakery, Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. manager of Col ‘iain Soe: § in Norfolk. Va.. in 1946 yuerer 
Thie. in addition to his talk, dis- o " a ores ne., has < 1 » re OTKet 
“ i ie) ) | ‘ c HOS 4) if I in t ‘ cu 4&4 a) 
INDIANAPOLIS Members of the played products from his bakery  geapnnene ) ition - tn ' Cage Tair nnection 
spi 2 general manufacturing manager, suc With Colonial’s materials handling 
Indiana Bakers Assn packed a full ———SREAD IS THE STAFF rLre . . > 
a: ceeding Louis F. Barth who died re ind warehouse development program 
program into their recent one-day cently followi: } t attack In 19° 
ollo w i . { . bs a ed ‘ omoter i s 
svention. iniialine hb ele ae KIWI CODERS MOVING i hear i tack n 2 he was promoted and tran 
atenad dies aciimiaie aa tale hae Mr. Hatch, a native of Scarsdale ferred to Atlanta and assigned to 
ing 1eMmMmons i 0 rn LlKS > ’ . . , : x ry 
ttribut fa d ‘ead te CHICAGO Kiwi Coders Corp., N.Y., was graduated from Williams the controller office. In September 
itt I! 1 a ZOO Saies i > . 4 
t f l ' | n manufacturer of code dating and College in 1938 with an AB degre« 1956, he was named as Mr, Barth's 
mpor nee Oo groune leve con- . 
- ! “4 marking equipment, have announced and from the University of Pennsyl issistant and transferred to manu 
ners program 





Tinx: colon duneratints Ganceniiiniibisie plans to move — into newer, larger vania's Wharton School of Industry facturing operations for the entire 
ca i : . quarters at 4027 North Kedzie Ave and Finance in 1940 with a MBA company 
i ( by Harold Julian {Oss 
Center Bakery, Evansville. Mr. Julian ——_—_—_—————. poe 
won the cake decorating contest at 
the previous Indiana Bakers Assn 
nventior ind has nce become 5 
nati known for his decorating " 
irt J ve 
he lecture on sales ris was en- et. 
titled “From the Other Side of the 
Counter ind was delivered by Miss : 
Roberta Lamb, Standard Brands, / 
Inc New York. Miss Lamb stressed 
i many f the things necessary to a 
| wd sale rirl—but often overlooked 
or forgotten—such as neatness, the 
ibility remember nam« familiar- 


ity with her product and ibove all, 


K the ability to be pleasant 

} Oe Kelley, J1 president of the 
American Bakers Assn poke on the 
importance of a consume! program 4 


it the ground level. Such a program, 


foe es ET 





Miss Roberta Lamb 


M1 Kelley iid is basically neces- 
iry to the continued succe of the 
baking industry. Mr. Kelley was ac- 
companied | Dudley | VicFadden, 
ABA public relations director, who 

ive Ind 1a bakers a pre ew show- 
in f the new ABA filn Bread in 
the Mal 


In othe jusiness, the Indiana Bak- 
1 John S. Clark, Roselyn 


Bakeri Indianapoli is president 
Mr. Clart icceeds T. A. G rist, Sr., 
sweethe t Bakeries of Indianapolis, 


retiring president. Also elected were 
Richard A. West, West Baking Co., 
Indianapolis, and Jack Graves, Qual- 
ity Bakery West Lafayette, vice 


} Z 7 OUT... 4 . 
| for ALL you a WHEAT ‘oment’s reflection in a year of plenty... 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
+BEARDSTOWMN, ILLINOIS 





















For over 110 years .. . Tiny Tim, Bob Cratchit Christmas holiday dinner continues as a great 
All the beloved characters of Charles Dicker family tradition 








: immortal “Christmas Carol” And our baking industry contributes much to the 
/ CAHOKIA FLOUR C0. Have been re- reated at Christmas time festivits 


ST. LOUIS. MO in the minds and hearts Little hands reach out eagerly for bread 
. a : 

















of « hildren and adults everywhere roll mufhin 
Today, in the same warm spirit of the Cratchit Eyes pop wide at the sight of delicious pie 
he uusehold, ike Ook 1 


ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


; Better Bakery Flours 

os 52. cpetaaies We are proud to be part of an industry that contributes so much to American living. 
: These Brands Meet Every Shop Need ’ 
5 
; The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
: Oklahoma City Okla 
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See You in Chicago! 


Bakers Club Plans 
Its Grand Opening 


CHICAGO—Directors of the Bak- 
ers Club of Chicago plan to show off 
their ultra modern new clubrooms on 
the 18th floor roof of the Hotel Sher- 
man at a grand opening to be held in 
conjunction with the club's 50th an- 





niver celebration in January. 

The doors were opened temporarily 
for the first time during the recent 
ABA convention, and then closed for 

—— 


w vy WY ASE sreap 


TePs THE S&S 





"UBLI 








ynk. 
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further work on appointments and 
finishing details. The clubrooms are 
now open again, complete with food "ve days they were open during the 
service in the Skyline room ABA convention 


2,700 persons were reported to have 
isited the new facilities during the 


v 


Directors report that a large num 


ber of members and representatives First Party 7 
of organizations within the baking in CHICAGO—About 100 members of 
dustry have already made use of the the Bakers Club of Chicago recently 
new facilities, and that daily attend- attended the first cocktail party and 
ance is much higher than ever before dinner held in the new penthouse 
in the history of the club clubrooms. As guests they had stu- 
Built within 87 days, the clubrooms dents in the present class of the 
occupy 9,000 sq. ft. of space. The American Institute of Baking, mem- 
Bakers Club is represented by 800 bers of the staff of AIB, and guests 
members in all parts of the U.S. and of members of the club 
many foreign countries. More than Following cocktails, a buffet dinner 


So. 






ALES OF 
FAVOR? 





The simple truth is this—the 
public likes Wytase Bread, On the 
tables of the nation—from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf—from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, it is 
said that more Wytase bread is 
sold, served and eaten than any 
other kind of bread. What better 
insurance can you use to increase 
your sales than Wytase which has 
served so many successful bakers 
so long? 


” WHITE BREAD 


made with 





ai DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade mark of the J. R. Short 
Milling Compony to designate its natural enzyme 
preparation for whitening and conditioning the dough. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


tat 
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K. C. Peer J. FE. Mapes 


PROMOTIONS—Two executive pro- 
motions have been made by National 
Glaco Chemical Corp., it was an- 
nounced by H. W. Gillespie, president. 
Kenneth CC. Peer has been named 
executive .vice president and Jones 
E. Mapes has been appointed vice 
president of National Glaco sales. 
Both are newly created posts. Pre- 
viously general manager of opera- 
tions, Mr. Peer joined Glaco in 1952 
as technical director, and was named 
production manager in 1954. Prior to 
that he was president and director 
of Multiphase Laboratories in San 
Francisco. A veteran sales executive 
in the bakery field, Mr. Mapes joined 
National Glaco as eastern territory 
manager in 1955, and was general 
sales manager prior to his new ap- 
pointment. National Glaco is a sub- 
sidiary of Ekco Products Co. 





was served in the Skyline dining 
room 

Edmund Kutchins, club president, 
opened the program by greeting those 
in attendance and introducing officers 
and directors 

Howard ©. Hunter, president of 
AIB, introduced staff members of the 
institute; Dr. Robert English, direc- 
tor of education, introduced the stu 
dents 

GS 2 surny president, 3urn) 
Brothers, Inc., Chicago, presented an 
inspiring talk on his experience and 
his view for the future of the in 
dustry 

Among out-of-town members pres 
ent were William Busse, Kreamo 
takers, South Bend, Ind.; W. E 
Long, Sarasota, Fla.; George Mariner 
Rainbo Baking Co., Joliet, Ill.; Rich- 
ard Moreau, Moreau & Risch, Inc 
Milwaukee and Howard Whitney 
Rapinwax Paper Co., Minneapolis 

In closing the meeting, Mr. Kutch 
ins extended a cordial invitation to 
the students to use the club services 
and facilities during their stay in 
Chicago. A guest card has been 
mailed to each student authorizing 
this privilege 





s 


1 
Fr 
%, 
v 





a its 3 _ 
The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


its 





Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS 





aud i 
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DAY AFTER DAY A, YEAR AFTER YEAR 


rn 


ZF hen a company sticks to quality day after da ( 
FW pany sticks to quality day a day and 


year after year without compromise, the customers know it. There is no greater 


reward than to have the respect of your customers 


and a growing business. 
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the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


ANGELITE cake flour 


roeeone) 4h KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 


sponge flour 


CRACKER KING cracker 
soft wheat graham 


GRAHAM KING 100% s 
PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 





of baking 
uniformity because flour uniformity is 


pre-tested by Flour Mills of America! 





Flour mills 6 Ameico, du. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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New England Bakers Cover Topics 
From ‘‘Secondary Bread”’ to Law 


By GEORGE W. FOTTS 


Northwestern Miller Staff 


BOSTON Further evidence of 
trengthening of the rejuvenated New 
England Bakers Assn. wa noted in 
ttendance, program quality, inter- 
t in individual group meetings and 
round the hotel’ discu ions 


parked by provocative, timely sub- 
jects presented at the recent NEBA 
convention held here. Re 
figures reflected growing baker inter- 
t, and the over all turnout at the 
oncluding luncheon session pushed 
the 250 mark 
H. J. Schinkel, executive secretary, 
his annual report referred to a 
treamlined association” that had 
nade for greater cooperation and 
trengthened area work. He stated 
that real progress had been made 
during the year indicating that there 
‘unity among bakers as never be- 
re except in periods of stres 


stration 


; 


“Secondary bread,” a term new to 
me attending the meeting, used to 
describe a less expensive, competitive 
loaf, was mentioned by several speak 
ers and aired both off and on the con- 
ention floor 


The subject was introduced by 
Emmett 'T. Cudahy, a labor repre 
entative of Lawrence, Mass., who 


holds offices in a bakery and confec- 
tion workers local, the New England 
Conference of Teamsters-Bakery di- 

ion and the N KE. Teamsters & 
Baking Industry Pension Fund. He 


sunselled the bakers not to “knock 

surselves out on things you don't 
like to do—just because competitors 
do them 


Speaking specifically of secondary 
bread, Mr. Cudahy said it could cause 
loss of volume of better products. He 

ntended that an increase in sec 

ndary bread could head the industry 
for a price war and “even drop the 
price of the quality loaf of bread ind 


tart real trouble.” He saw “too little 
urage shown in putting a premium 
price on a premium product,” and 
told the bakers that secondary bread 
ould kill the progress made in de 


eloping bakery sales through supet 
iarket outlets. “Don’t destroy thi 


progress with secondary bread now,” 
urged. 
David Kaplan, president of Eco 
mics of Distribution Foundation 
Ine New York, and former econo 


t with the American Federation 


of Labor tated that chains and cer 
tain cooperatives are seekin second 
irv bread from the wholesale bakers, 
enerally requesting it in a volume 


f 10%. He stated that fear of the 
this bread 


business has caused some wholesaler: 


chains getting more oO 


t seek private label volume to com 
pete. He said that although this vol- 
ume is now estimated at about 1%, 


t is growing fast 
Threat Voiced 

Mr. Kaplan declared that ne in- 
lependents have threatened to build 
operatives or buy baking plants if 
wholesalers do not coopel ite He 

led upon the manufacturers and 
union representatives to work to- 


ether, to determine where they are 
heading, and to cooperatively strive 
to preserve the volume on which 
their future depends 

In a review of trends in retail food 
narketing, Mr. Kaplan saw the stress 
on fewer stores, larger stores and 
re chains. In a review of statistics 
ering the period 1947-1954, he in- 
dicated that the independent grocery 
chain is the fastest growing segment 
in the industry, and a major com- 


petitive factor in wholesale bakery 
sales. He noted chains as the only 
sector to show an increase in baked 
foods, with a 38% growth 

Mr. Kaplan said that supermarket 
growth last year was 60%, and that 
grocery volume through supermar- 
kets in the period 1952 to 1956 had 
increased almost 40% 

Tying in with these statistics on 
supermarket growth was an interest- 
ing observation by Mr. Cudahy in 
the previous address. He told bakers 
that they may have to eventually 
supply their own outlets and could 
quite possibly “end up in the food 
busine ’ selling all lines with a 
basic aim of merchandising baked 
foods. He based this contention on 
the fact that supermarkets today 
generally are tending towards charg- 
ing a fee for space, and thus con- 
trolling the products offered. He sees 
through the running of their own 
multi-product store, the possibility of 
the baker controlling space and 
products offered 

Mr. Cudahy told the bakers very 
frankly that one of the things lack 
ing in the industry is imagination 
contending that “introduction of a 
little imagination could enhance bu 
ness substantially.” 

He said that selling of allied prod 
ucts is “an untapped field for profit 
in the retail operation.” Entrance 
into the home through allied product 
offer 1 tremendous opportunity 
available to only a few individuals 
he declared 


Mr. Cudahy also iid that for 


greater volume the wholesale bake1 
may have to consolidate “low routes” 
into larger routes, indicating that 


this calls for selling and sales train 
ing to build volume 
Discussing this problem, Malcolm 





WORK SIMPLIFICATION 
BRINGS RECOGNITION 


ALBION, MICH.—The Union Steel 
Products Co. has received national 
recognition for its widespread par- 
ticipation in a work simplification 
program during the past year. The 
firm was one of three honored re- 
cently in a special category for train- 
ing films. In October, 1956, the firm 
started a full scale program with a 
pilot group studying the subject of 
work simplification. These men later 
assumed instructional roles as more 
and more plant personnel were in- 
vited into training groups. By last 
July 61 persons had suggested easier 
ways of doing jobs expected to save 
Union Steel $40,000 a year. By De- 
cember of this year it is expected 
that 146 employees will have par- 
ticipated in work simplification train- 
ing groups. Plans are to make such 
training available to all Union Steel 
employees. Last spring an advanced 
group course was offered to 38 man- 
agement members. Since last Janu- 
ary the work simplification depart- 
ment has published a monthly illus- 
trated bulletin concerning the pro- 
gram along with information about 
specific simplifications adopted. From 
the outset the program has involved 
the making and frequent showing of 
training films. Union Steel was repre- 
sented at the special awards presenta- 
tion by Hugh Simmons, chief indus- 
trial engineer; David Webster, work 
simplification coordinator; and Philip 
Friedrick, work simplification staff 
assistant. 
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you are a bakery executive, 

you are a man in motion’. 

it requires constant activity to know every phase 

of your business well. New production techniques 

and improved formulas. Sales. Research and 
planning of new products. You keep fully informed 
on industry conditions and advances in the science of baking. 
That's why you value the assurance of perfect, uniform baking 


provided by that all-important ingredient, Drinkwater Flour. 


MORE SOUTHWESTERN BAKERS HAVE USED DRINKWATER 
FLOUR FOR MORE YEARS THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Morten Milling Company, Dallas, Texas 


A Division of Burrus Mills, Incorporated 
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ve BAY STATE 
“Quality Controlled” Flour 


Wide mixing tolerance is inherent in Bay State 


“Quality Controlled” Flours. Without split-second 
timing, you obtain the utmost in loaf volume, grain 
and body. Try Bay State Flour with assured mixing 


tolerance and see the difference! 


MILLERS OF 


Ul ality = 





Fi OUR 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY 


General offices, WINONA, MINN. e LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 





McCabe, executive secretary, Massa- 
husetts Retail Grocers Assn Bos- 
ton, speaker at the wholesale bakers 
sion, saw the greatest opportunity 
developing the route already in 
yperation,” and striving to sell more 
the already established customer 
without adding additional overhead 

Mr. McCabe sees the need for more 
understanding between the wholesale 
bakers and grocers in New England, 
ndicating that for the good of both 
roups “the baking industry should 
be a healthy, aggressive industry 
operating at a profit.” 

He pointed out that an insecure 
operation results in “business desper- 
ition” that is bad for both groups 
He said it is reflected in the business 
ipproach in the attitude of sales of 
production personnel, and can bring 
on practices that are bad for the en- 
tire industry 

Mr. McCabe called for closer co- 
operation between the wholesale 
baker and the retail grocer towards 

iving certain mutual problem 

At a round table discussion amon, 
house-to-house bakers, stressing sale 
ind personnel training, the response 
Via o good—and such definite in 
terest was shown—that it was de 

ded to set another meeting, prob- 
ibly Feb. 27, so that a full day can 
levoted to the discussion. At least 
80% of the operative members of the 
group attended the closed session and 
considered it so valuable to raising 
the standards of the house-to-house 
yperation in New England, that many 
expressed the intention of bringing 
their sales managers to the Febru 


iy 


iry meeting 
Attorney Speaks 

The program for the opening day 
was topped off with an addre by 
William A. Quinlan, attorney and 
counselor at law, Washington, former 
eneral counsel for the American 
Bakers Assn., and later for the A 
wiated Retail Bakers f America: 
ind Don F.. Copell, vice president of 
Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, N.J 
Mr. Quinlan, in an addre titled 
\ Bakers’-Eye View of Washing 
ton reviewed the capitol scene with 


particular stress on current and 
pending legislation affecting the na 
tional economy and the baking in- 
lustry 

Don Copell, speaking on the ub 
ject of ‘“Th's Is My Work—My Pleas 
ure—Not My Doom,” presented a 
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Albert J. Locatelli 


SALES APPOINTMENT — Albert J. 
Locatelli, a bakery equipment sales 
representative with the American 
Machinery & Foundry Co. since 1949, 
has been appointed west coast re- 
gional sales manager of the com- 
pany’s bakery division at San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Locatelli replaces C. L. 
Clock, now resigned, according to R. 
C. Storey, divisional vice president. 
Prior to joining AMF Mr. Locatelli 
was in charge of the San Francisco 
office of the H. C. Rhodes Bakery 
Equipment Co., and before that he 
was chief engineer with Langendorf 
United Bakeries. 





sincere message calling for coopera- 
tion, understanding and human con 
sideration in employer-employee re 
lations, sprinkled with good humor 

In the address he stated that “your 
attitude towards your work is the 
key to business success,’ contending 
that if you can look forward to your 
work eagerly and genuinely enjoy it 
you are already a success 

Mr. Copell saw work as the “main 
courst ind recreation as “the des 
sert’’ in our daily routine. The re 
ponse indicated that the New Eng 
land bakers considered the address 
the “dessert” of the session 

The final session of the convention 
sponsored by the Bakers Educational 








FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


Teamwork always pays off . 











. onthe 


athletic field or in the bakery. In the 
production of POLAR BEAR flour, 
we work as a team with the baker 
always toward the production of a 
top-notch loaf. POLAR BEAR is a 


good team player. 























STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, cotfee cakes, 
rele ulti Masts) 10-.MelileMslolaitel NM eleL dle Melelelo lS 


STAN -WHITE—stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel food 1yer cake ook 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marst 
lel ilohw MMe lale Mel lal-Tali le) oleate ns 
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KANSAS CITY 5, M S$SOURI 























Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 


THE 
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Although we have one of the newest flour mills in the 
United States, we have just completed a new 
remodernization program. Result—increased sanita- 
tion—increased efficiency—increased capacity. 


Our capacity was increased more than 50%. As a 
result, we welcome inquiries from quality-minded 
bakers who prefer a short patent mellow spring 
wheat flour. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. sevis civ, s. on. 











Kkxceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI 


NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour— 250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 


America’s foremost 


ge ia | 


se es 
Ces. 


wheat producing 


section, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


“Yae 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* MEPHERSON, KANGAS *« 
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SANITARIANS REPORT—Reporting on their inspection of more than 450 
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bakeries and other food plants are the nine field sanitarians of the American 
Institute of Baking, who met in Chicago for their annual year-end confer- 
ence. Coast-to-coast inspections were made as a part of AIB’s growing pro- 
gram of sanitation inspection and training. Talking over problems of the 
preceding year and the program for 1958 are clockwise from lower left, 
Richard J. Makowski, Harold R. Mangus, Keith D. Tovey, Erik E. Funch, 
Jr.; Louis A. King, Jr., director of sanitation; Anthony P. Miano; Philip T. 
McDonald, assistant director of sanitation; Lloyd J. Salathe, and Andrew T. 


Elie, 





Group of New England, with Pete1 
A. Grunzweig, First National Bak- 
eries, Somerville, Mass., president of 
the group, acting as chairman, cov 
ered the forward look in bread pro 
duction and automation in wholesale 
ind retail shops, featuring Raymond 
T. Bohn, Bohn Food Research, Inc., 
Scarsdale, N.Y.; and Irwin O. Rohr- 
bach, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York 
Homemaker In Charge 

Mr john stated that “the home- 
maker will decide what type bread 
bakers produce in the future,” con- 
tending that the demand for good, 
sweet, soft type bread will continue 
with no change in the loaf in the 
immediate future. The only changes 
in bread in future years will be in 
ingredients, processing, distribution 
ind nutrition, he stated. He told the 
bakers to be open minded in develop- 
ments in ingredients and processing 
and to “make bread as good as you 
can, Don't make our white bread a 
high priced article by adding high- 
priced ingredients,” he urged 

Mr. Bohn sees a trend to a “typical 
American type of bread,” and said 
that in Europe today they are think- 
ing and experimenting with this loaf. 
He also can see the “home type” 
bread as unpopular with big bread 
eaters and the younger generation, 
ind said its success would depend 
strictly on the market. Touching on 
ingredients, he noted that sugar is 
the one ingredient reflected in taste 
more than any other, and called for 
high content; he sees active dry yeast 
as possibly replacing fresh com- 
pressed yeast, although admitting 
that the cost of delivery and storage 
is a factor; he indicated that choles- 
terol in the American diet is of minor 
importance and bread definitely a 
low-fat food, and called for good 
levels of milk for nutritive value. 

Touching on lysine, Mr. Bohn said 
that the protein quality of bread 
could be increased by it, but milk 
solids are high in lysine and could be 
used to replace its weakness in wheat 
He sees an ample level of lysine in 
the American diet now which would 
make up for the weakness in bread, 
and indicated that “supplementation 
could be accomplished by foods now 
available and regularly used.” Turn- 
ing to “what's new in production,” 
he touched on continuous mixing and 
the brew process, indicating the lat- 
ter saves labor time and equipment, 
ind leaves the bread unchanged. He 
urged bakers to look ahead and keep 
abreast of new developments 

Mr. Rohrbach, using a series of 
projected slides, showed the growth 
of the baking industry from ancient 
times, illustrating the evolution of 


iutomation. He touched briefly on 
the airslide system for transfer of 
flour, sugar, dry milk and other dry 
products, indicating its speed and 
labor ivings aspects 

The Bakers of America program 
film, “Your Daily Bread,” was pre- 
sented at the convention 

Chairmen of the sessions were 
Chester E. Borck, Borck & Stevens, 
Bridgeport, Conn., recently elected 
chairman of the NEBA executive 
board; John Nissen, John J. Nissen 
Baking Co., Portland, Me.; and Kas 
J. Winalski, Newton-Robertson Bak- 
ing Co., Hartford, Conn., members of 
the board 

During the convention a framed 
citation was presented to Carl W. 
Swanson, Worcester Baking Co., 
Worcester, Mass., first chairman of 
the NEBA board of governors, for his 
exceptional service to the New Eng- 
land baking industry during his term 
of office 


GREAD 1S THE STAFF fr Lire 


Harry August Heads 
South Florida Group 





Harry August Russell Knepp 


MIAMI, FLA.—Harry August, 
August Bakery, has been installed as 
president of the South Florida Bak- 
ers Assn. for the coming year, suc- 
ceeding Russell Knepp, Lady Fair 
sakery, retiring president. 

Bert Frields, Royal Baking Co., 
Inc., has been elected vice president 
to represent the wholesale field; Wil- 
liam Weiss, Papier’s Bake Shop, Inc., 
was reelected retail vice president; 
Claude F. Kinder, Standard Brands, 
Ine., was reelected secretary-treasur- 
er 

J. P. Cash, Fuchs Baking Co., and 
Robert Burr, American Bakeries Co., 
were elected directors for three-year 
terms; Joseph Zak, Dixie Darling 
Bakery, was elected a director for a 
two-year term; Anthony Wise, Jo- 
seph’s Bakery, and Herman Weiss, 
Papier’s Bake Shop, Inc., were re- 
elected directors for one-year terms. 

Russell Gaydos, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., and George Kelley, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., were reelected as allied 
directors. Joseph Epstein, the Shafton 
Co., was elected allied director to 
succeed Dan Leviton, Pan-Am Foods. 
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IT PAYS TO BUY 
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merica® 


E\ours 


AMERICAN FLOURS, inc. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Pread is the 
Staff of Life™ 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


atel ls 


the Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 


————— 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* 120: 


MQ. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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“ROCK RIVER" @@ Py *@:e° 7g) “OLD TIMES” 
ad RY! BLODGETT me ay K BUC K WHE Al 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Fumily—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Houston BCDA Convention Draws 
Largest Attendance in History 


HOUSTON, TEXAS The recent 
convention of the National Biscuit 
and Cracker Distributors Assn., held 
at Houston’s Shamrock Hilton Hotel, 
drew the largest group of bakery 
confectioners in BCDA’s 14-year his- 
tory. Members sampled and ex- 
changed views on approximately 
three hundred pounds of cookies 
either displayed or offered as samples 

Credit for organizing the meeting 
was given to Ernest Shelby, founder 
ol the Shelby Biscuit Co., Houston 
and retiring BCDA president. The 
nergbers credited Mr. Shelby with 

pending considerable time and en- 

to make the convention a suc- 

and to giving those in attend 
ance an awareness of the distributor's 
problems, and some of the answe1 

It was through the efforts of Mr 

helby that John S. Vanderheide of 
the Business Defense Service Ad 
ministration, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, appeared and spoke at 
the convention. A short while prior 
to the BCDA convention Mr. Vander- 
heide had attended President Fisen 
hower’s Small Businessman’ Con- 
ference in Washington. In reviewing 
this conference for BCDA members, 
Mr. Vanderheide said: “Small busi- 
ness men are not using information 
and practical aids which Washing 
on lays at their feet. The fault lie 
in ignorance—-small businessmen just 
don’t know how valuable these 


sources may be to them.” He it 
formed the convention of the where 
abouts of these sources, in the form 
of statistics, supply charts, distribu 
tion and population data 

Another key speaker, Irving J. Ax 
elrod, vice president and director 
J. Weingarten’s, praised the cookie 
industry for the high level of wage 
paid its production personnel and thi 
enlightened management enjoyed | 
its emp!oyees 

Mr. Axelrod applied “the happy in 
dustry” designation to the biscuit in 
dustry as an appellation deserved 
through rigorous work in keeping ev 
eryone happy with its product. “Aft 
all,” he added, “you can’t eat a good 
biscuit and be angry.” 

In other business, the convention 
appointed a symbol of their industry 
in the form of “Miss Houston Cookik 

“The cookie means something sweet 
and nice to look at,” Mr. Shelby 
humorously suggested. Bobbie Gra- 
ham, 19-year-old Unive1 ity of Hou 
ton student, wa 
} 


selected to reign 
as cookie queen of the nation 

The three-day meeting came to a 
ciose with the election of Russell Wil 
lenborg of Cincinnati as president 
succeeding Mr. Shelby. Ben Gruskin 
of Detroit was elected vice president 
and Raymond D. Hassan of South 
Rend, Ind., secretary-treasurer 

Headquarters for the 1958 BCDA 


conventi will be Cincinnati 





British Baking 
Group Honors 
Victor Marx 


ST. ALBANS, HERTS ENG 
Victor Marx, secretary-treasurer of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 


nee! was recently elected an hon- 
rary associate member of the British 
Baking Industries Research Assn. for 


h services in the U.S. to the British 
baking industry. Mr. Marx was cited 


particularly for his efforts in mak- 
n isits of members of the British 

irch association more valuable 
by introducing them to progr e 
American organizations 


In 1949, with Dr. J. B. M. Cop 
pock, director of research of the Brit 
h organization, Mr. Marx laid the 
roundwork for a useful system of 
exchanging information between the 
two countries 


Officials of the research associa 
tion, in making Mr. Marx an associ 
ite member, pointed out that his ap- 
pointment, as an American, is the 
first ever made and that, in fact, the 
honor has been bestowed upon only 


three British persons 
Mr. Marx’s election follows his re- 
cent visit to Great Britain last spring 





BAKERY PRODUCTS 
SHOW SALES RISE 


WASHINGTON—Dollar volume 
sales by bakery products stores in 
the U.S. for the first nine months of 
1957 amounted to $671 million, com- 
pared with $629 million for the first 
nine months of 1956, according to a 
monthly retail trade report compiled 
by the Bureau of the Census, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Sales for 
September amounted to $75 million, 
compared with $71 million for Sep- 
tember of 1956. 





Victor Marx 


when he visited bakeri« and allied 
firms and laboratories of the British 
Baking Industries Research Assn 
The association carries out research 
work on a cooperative basis for both 
large and small bakers in the Brit 
ish Isles. It receives approximately 


two-thirds of its finances from in 
dustry and one-third through a goy 
ernment agency, the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research 


BREA S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


DISTRIBUTOR NAMED 
JOLIET, ILL.—The Champion Ma 
chinery Co. and the Lane Manufas 
turing Co. have issued a joint an 
nouncement of a distribution agree- 
ment whereby Champion Machinery 
is to be the sole distributor of Lane 


Manufacturing’s products for the 
baking industry. Sole distribution 

to include Lane’s line of doug! 
moulders, moulder-panne1 ind ele< 


tromatic twist panner unit 
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WHEAT FLOUR... 
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How the Concept of PIRO PIE IR TV Developed 


Only after man learned to till the soil and grow wheat, could the concept of 

property develop. The first kind of land ownership was a type of feudalism. 
Conquerors at first owned all land, then it was “let out” to cultivators who paid for it 
by working part-time on the landlord’s land, and by 


agreeing to fight in the landlord’s wars. 





Thus, the embryo of individual ownership was formed, and 





the first type of rent was established. 


The Kansas Milling Company, in exercising the highest standards 





of milling, employs the latest scientific methods to produce truly fine-quality flours 


that perform again... again... and again. 


Second in a series of institutional messages 
dedicated to the bakers of America by 


WICHITA 


The Kansas Milling Company MOUNDRIDGE 


MARION 
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UNIVERSITY 





The leader in mellow-type 
spring-wheat patent 
flours 


SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory 











THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaAT?r_e, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLLFP H,. MORRIS & OO, Easteun Rerresenrarive, 82 Beaver Street, New Yous Ciry 





DO YOU 





KNOW . 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 34 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. As all cornstarches are alike, 
they will have the same thickening 
power when used in making pie fill- 
ings 


2. When the pH of an angel food 
cake is above 7 the cake will have a 
white crumb color 


3. Soda is sometimes used with 
baking powder in certain types of 
cake batters to improve the crumb 
color of the finished cakes 

4. Good cake doughnuts should 
have absorbed about 10% fat during 
frying 


5. The addition of a small amount 
of citric acid will improve the flavor 
of canned peaches when the ire on 


the flat or insipid side 


6. The keeping quality of ice box 
cookies made with all butter is better 
than when made with all hydrogen- 
ited shortening 


7. Ammonia produces about four 
times as much carbon dioxide gas as 
baking powder 


8. Oil is seldom used by bakers fon 
making pie doughs 


9. According to the government 
definition of milk bread, the loaves 
must contain not more than 34% 
moisture one hour or more after bak 
ing 


10. In order to decrease the tend- 
ency for raisins to char on the outside 
of baked products during baking, it is 
an excellent idea to soak them in a 
solution of 10 lb. warm water and 
1 lb. malt, honey or invert syrup for 
ibout 20 min. They should be drained 
thoroughly before being added to the 
dough or batter 


11 It is not considered a good 
practice to melt chocolate in the 
oven, even though quite a few bakers 
use this procedure 


12. When making angel food 
cakes, it is necessary to moisten the 
pans on the inside before placing the 
batter in them 


13. Pans strapped too close to- 
gether are generally the cause for 
bread having pale sides, even if there 
is plenty of bottom heat in the oven 


14. The addition of a small amount 
of grated lemon rind to custard cream 
will decrease the “eggy” flavor which 
ometimes is noticeable 


15. The volume of “gluten bound” 
bread is extremely large 


16. Under ideal conditions, it takes 
at least 48 hours before “rope” will 
show up in bread 





BAKERY STORES MAKE 
SALES INCREASES 


WASHINGTON—Sales by bakery 
products stores in the U.S. for the 
first nine months of 1957 showed a 
% gain over the comparable period 
of 1956. Figures are from a monthly 
report made by the Bureau of fhe 
Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, September, 1957, showed a 
5% drop from August, but a 6% in- 
crease over September, 1956. 





17. In the richer types of cake 
mixes, devils food mixes carry as 
high as 200% moisture, based on the 
weight of the flour, and white or 
yellow cake mixes about 165% 


18. To replace 4 lb. sugar with 
honey, in order to obtain the same 
sweetness, 5 lb. honey would have to 
be used 


19. Under proper refrigeration 
unbaked pies may be stored for 96 
hours without any difficulty 


20. Starch is used in making bak 
ing powder to lower its cost 


HE STAFF OF re 


ABA Report: 


Increased Earnings, 
Improved Relations, 


And Plant Safety 


By Frank J. Wirken 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Wirken is 
with Interstate Bakeries Corp. of 
Kansas City. He presented this talk 
on American Bakers Assn. safety 
committee plans before the ABA 
home service branch at the recent 
1957 annual meeting and convention 
in Chicago. 


The progress made in accident pr« 
vention in most industries has been a 
revelation to management, and it is 
the thinking of our safety committee 
that there is considerable opportunity 
for improvement of the accident pic- 
ture in the baking industry 

In cooperation with the National 
Safety Council, we are sponsoring a 
plant safety contest which begins 
Jan. 1, 1958. Every sized plant in your 
operations will compete against simi- 
lar sized plants in this contest; there- 
fore, every plant will have the kind 
of competition which we feel will help 
to motivate management to develop 
a safety program. This contest is 
open to each of your plants, whether 
they are members of the National 
Safety Council or not. The purpose of 
this contest is to give you an oppor- 
tunity to compare your accident rec 
ord with similar plants. In doing so 
we hope to show that there is a con 
siderable difference in accidents oc 
curring between plants with a good 
safety program, and those with a poor 
program or no program at all. Re- 
ports of contest standings will be 
mailed to all participants, so that 
during the year each plant can see 
the progress made in the contest 

In conjunction with this contest 
the safety committee is planning a 
manual of safety for bakery opera 
tions which will be available to all 
members of ABA. There is availabl 
now, from the National Safety Coun 
cil, all the materials necessary to de- 
velop a program, which anyone who 
is interested can obtain. The rules 
and regulations for this contest are 
now available for distribution, and 
the committee hopes that all of you 
will enroll in the contest. We feel 
that the results will be a contribut 
ing factor to more efficient and profit- 
able operations, as well as the basis 
for improving your relationships with 
your employees 
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Pikes Peak... 
Colorado Rockies 


The CLERABO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
General Offices: ONVER, COLORADO 
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Wisconsin Bakers how vigorous the washing and clean spores,”” Mr. Brooke concluded 


ing processes in a mill may be, the Kenneth Roberts, director of sani- 
wheat going to the first break rol! tation at Wil-Kil, Inc., Milwaukee, 


. ° ¢ -Kil, 
Hear Discussion wil] bearupon the surface anumber of distributed a paper covering several 
micro-organisms. The very nature of ispects of the subject of molds 
Of Mold Count the milling vperation insure the Other subjects. discussed included 
tachment of some of these micro-o1 
MILWAUKEE The subject of anisms from the wheat and thy 
mold count on flour was discussed at consequent incorporation in the flour 
the November meeting of the Wis- 4nd it is therefore inevitable that 
consin Bakers Production Club. The flour, even when milled under the 
discussion was a continuation of one best possible conditions, carries mor 
tarted at the October meeting, and oF less mold spores. Generally spea} 


—— 


the costs of various flour analyses 
ind the time necessary to complete 
uch tests; correction of oven “spots” 
to offset certain pan conditions; the 
merits of a new electronic attach- 
ment device on the divider to assure 
uniform yield from each dough batch, 


included, by way of expansion, spe- ing, the mold spore count is lower ibout which a detailed opinion would 
cific research references by Clinton Short extraction than in long extra: be sent to the club by one of the 
L. Brooke, president-elect of the tion flour, suests present; and the use of corn 
American Association of Cereal “It has been contended by severa tarch on rounders 


Chen authors, writing in cientifie and 


Two questions were posed to open trade journals, that all mold spor 
the discussion: First, “What is the are destroyed during the baking « 


Vernon Bruss, Oswald Jaeger Bak- 


ing Co., Milwaukee, program chair- 
| 


y man, introduced Fred Cobb, Cobb’s 7 
mold count on flour? and second, bread, but I could cite a number of Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, who spoke ) 
If the count is high, would the use practical observations indicating that 


on the subject “It’s Time for a 
Change.” Mr. Cobb backgrounded 
many of the changes that have oc- 
curred in America, called attention 


of such flour tend to the more rapid bread baked from flour with a high 
development of mold in the finished mold spore count is more likely to 
baked products?” To shed light on become moldy after baking than 





the ubject, a communication from bread baked from a flour with a low to the opposition that some of these 
Mr. Brooke was read by Leonard P. mold spore count.” have encountered, and then asso Kenneth R. Rand 
Kenn secretary, Mr. Brooke said that Dr. Chark ciated all of the foregoing with the pi ee ee eee 
In his communication, Mr. Brooke QGjahau of Bakers Weekly informed ine industry NEW APPOINTMENT—Kenneth R. 


made reference to several authors 


him of studies in which he partici Rand has been named director of en- 
































and then stated, “The consensus of pated some years ago showing clearly a coal , ; gineering for the Quality Bakers of 
the authors named is that no matter that some mold spore urvive the ° America Cooperative, Inc., according 
bread baking aes Gopher Grinders Get to an announcement by George N. 
— - 4 Graf, general manager. As direct 
“It appears that considerably mor Canadian Patent , Be Be & ector 
F : of engineering, Mr. Rand will work 
Dependable Spring Wheat Flour research - needed to determine th ANOKA, MINN.—-Hary! C. Sim-_ closely with Dr. R. Oscar Skovholt, 
characteristics of the heat resistant mons president of Gopher Grinders, laboratory director, and Herman 
CORNER STONE * OLD GLORY ————_--»,_~+=«SLNC., has announced the granting of Hanschka, production director. 
WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. Canadian patent No. 547,106 on his 
CHIEFTAIN * GOODHUE ee sand Edge Sharpener with 13 al- ‘ 
: Chicago Great Western Elevator lowed claims. These claims are paral- SBA Fills Vacancy 
Bulk or Sack Loading Weheatt ry 1 , lel to the claims allowed on this in- ° ‘ 
“ c Ae ra ' id s¢ 
sleet @ Lincsia Movates trument by US. patent No. 2,786,314. On University Fund | 
w Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, Tic ine =a oe see 
Hoard of Trade Uuilding This instrument is built by Gopher ATLANTA, GA Joseph W. Hatch 
LA GRANGE MILLS . Grinders under execlusive license of the Colonial Stores, Ine., has been 
from Mr. Simmons and is marketed appointed a member of the steering 
RED WING, MINNESOTA The Williams Bros. Co under the trade name of Gopher Band committee of the Southern Bakers 
. ~e / Kdge Sharpener. or 0 ] weutte WT . ‘ 
— eee Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A . “ . Association Unive rsity Fund, Inc He 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat These allowed patents specifically replac the late Louis F. Barth 
We specialize in laboratory controlled illow claims on removing the twist rhe committee hopes to complete 
poodection of superior Vake Pastry and from the band at the area of sharpen- its assignment of raising a minimum , 
BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS inane sane ~~ \qamaes selected ing to present the even plane, which of $100,000 by the end of this year, ' 
WANTED FOR —_—— J allow equal abrasive application to part of its program of providing loans 
NAPPANEE QUALITY both sides of the band simultaneously for worthy students to attend the 





ee)" N 3 | You can make better bread with ey ty » cove! raphe vanes gh eee” ete ee ; _~ ; “re pa 
M A 7 , y ra ’ . of fe wiper pads to clean re banc school a rlorida State niversity 
: SUNN) KANSAS Flour of abrasive dust, to protect the band I'SU provides the only four-year bak 


; W guides from damage, as well as the ing school in the US leading to a 
vote NAPPANEE MILLING CO ICHITA cover to catch and retain any residue B.S. degree 
NAPPANEE, IND Blour Mills, Iuc. } 











from dropping on to the loaf transfer Since the school was founded in 
WICHITA, KANSAS plate, possibly to be picked up on the 1950 a total of 41 students have been 
bottoms of the sliced loaves vyraduated 








BAKING TRAINING — —"" 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 
Bread and Rolls @ Cakes and Pastries 
Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Scholarships Available—Write 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 
818 Wayzata Blvd. Minneapolis 3, Minn 














Centenmal MILLS, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
- . 

*s + 6,500,000 
| GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR ' re anal 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR od 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond MARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


Cevnty end 
Terminal 


Storage 








VISITOR AT OKMULGEE—Roy D. Gilman (third from left) owner and 
manager of Gilman's Bakery at Anchorage, Alaska, recently spent two days 
observing activities in the bread and cake departments of the Oklahoma State 
University Bakers School. While there he visited with Douglas Iverson (second 
from left) his son-in-law. So pleased was Mr. Gilman with the work being 
done at Okmulgee that he announced plans to send his foreman’s son to the 
school for training. The Okmulgee school is now represented by graduates 
vHE WwORLO'S most OOIRN in Brazil, Mexico, Hawaii. Canada, and many states besides Oklahoma. Also 

a = in the picture are Jno. C. Summers (at left), baking school manager, and 
MILLS AT SPOKANE: WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE : PORTLAND Thomas E. Coyle (at right), baking school instructor. 
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BREAD FLOUR CAKE FLOUR 5s RYE FLOUR SEMOLINA 


w to solve your 
‘tow storage problem... 
te 


; 3 US, BEMIS MULTIWALLS 


<f, 
a 


‘ a 


y a Bernie Maids, your flour is well protected and easily 
yo ig Yourstorage space is utilized to best advantage. 


Various grades of flour enjoy equally sanitary and con- 
e venient handling. Minimum investment in equipment. 
Bemis Multiwalls can provide the rough outside and 
smooth inside surfaces, too, for-sffer stacking and dn aati ts, thete tt te. 
faster, cleaner emptying. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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What sells baked foods? (NO. 3 IN A SERIES) 


ROUND-THE-CLOCK ALERTNESS 
ASSURES YEAR-ROUND QUALITY 


Even double checking is not enough for the 
Pillsbury quality control department; these flour ‘‘detectives”’ 
leave nothing to guesswork 








Raw materials must pass tough tests before being used in 
Pillsbury bakery flour and mixes. This is vital when the basic 
raw material wheat—is subject to many variables. 15 kinds 
of wheat are grown in Kansas alone—each with different 
baking qualities. And each varying from crop to crop. 


















So bakers can count on uniform baked foods year after year, 
Pillsbury’s quality control ‘‘detectives’’ maintain 24-hour 
vigilance over raw materials, wheat blends, milling steps and 
final use of all Pillsbury Products. Quality control at Pillsbury 
is a separate department with full authority to turn down 
raw materials or prohibit the shipment of any finished prod- 
ucts that don’t meet exacting standards. Pillsbury’s reputa- 
tion for quality is one of the company’s greatest assets... 
and the chemists, engineers and technologists in quality 
control are the constant watchdogs over this long-standing 
reputation. These men also keep products in line with bakery 
production needs. Higher mixing speeds during the past 10 
years have required flours with more tolerance and uniformity. 
Pillsbury quickly met and maintained these new specifications. 


Test, test, test—that’s the only sure way there is to maintain constant quality 
Farinograph shown below compares mixing time and tolerance and water ab- 
sorption of flour samples. The first tests are made before the harvest. Pillsbury 
technicians go right to the heart of the wheat belt, test specially-milled sam- 
ples of the ripe, newly harvested grain . . . so they can advise grain buyers of 
current wheat characteristics. But the testing doesn’t stop here. The wheat 
is tested when first binned, again after various bins are blended together. The 
flour is checked during milling and as a finished product prior to packing. 
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not unusual for a midnight call to rouse the Pillsbury plant quality control manager with a 
special problem about a particular run of flour. Constant quality, night or day, is the watchword, 





size loaves are baked from The job's not done, Pillsbury believes, until the 
many points. Over 400 finished baked foods are produced. That's why 
tests are run each week at Pillsbury technical servicemen are constantly 
‘lsbu Springfield plant alone. At visiting bakeries across the U. S. These men 
| new yp time a special transition observe new trends, can plan changes in flour 
program is followed so the baker’s to meet them. That’s why Pillsbury can bring 
production won't be affected by you the kind of quality that means better 
ibrupt changes in flour performance. baked foods, year after year. 
& 
one *o 
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» your baking ¢ se 


. your partner in building sales! 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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West Coast Firm 


Gets First Bulk 
Flour Shipment 


FRANCISCO The phenome- 


il gt th of a five and a half year old 
Ba rea business reached a new 
leve | achievement recently when 
Colonial Bakeries, Ine., received the 


first shipment of flour in bulk cars at 


its 1 multi-million dollar plant in 

f in Frane.sco, Three specially 
d ned cars holding a total of 300,- 
000 tb. flour, prepared from a special 
blend of premium Northwest wheats, 


irrived on the 
from General 


Colonial spur track 
Mills, Ine.’s Spokane 


mill 


The new bakery plant, which will 


tart full operation in the immediate 


To MEET EVERY 
ENRICHMENT T NEED 


= ° ” neu ately 


Brand of Flour Enrichment 


The ORIGINAL, Low-Ash, Starch 
Base Enrichment Mixtures 


For uniform enrichment of flour, 
macaroni products, corn meal and 
grits to government standards. 


Stability of vitamins assured by 
VEXTRAM's pH control 


For complete information write to: 


Vauwvie Ceentiiall.. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc, 
1450 Broadway, New York 18,N. Y. 


a SPECIALISTSIN FLOUR ENRICH- f 


MENT, MATURING AND BLEACHING 
<n 


M+ 





CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 





1501 Newly Decorated Rooms. 


Justa step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters 


. 
DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO'S MOST © oN 'ENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & Lo Salle Sts. 


Telephone; FRanklin 2-2100 
Teletype: CG 1387 





THE 


future, is completing the 
lation of recently en; 
ment that will make its production to 
tally automatic. It will be the first 
such bakery in the West 


final instal 
rineered equip 


and is con 


sidered to be the most modern opera 
tion of its kind anywhere. Bread pro 
duction, for examp'e, will equal 6,50 


Ib. bread an hour 
sanitary conditions, thereby eliminat 
ing the human handling of ing 
ents, dough, or the finished loaf. The 
weighing, mixing, proofing, bakin 
and wrapping process¢ ire handled 
by push-buttons and 
controls 

The Colonial story began 


under thorough 


redi 


other 


precision 


in Febru 


ary, 1952, when Mel G. Collom, presi 
dent, acquired a small shop in Sar 
Francisco, With the help of his son 
M.C Collom, Jr., who had just beer 


released from active duty in the U.S 


Air Force, he moved to the Bur 


lingame area where nine home de 
livery routes were established Viel 
Jr., drove one of the panel delivery 
trucks, Quality products and service 


brought to the Colloms reque fron 
Peninsula housewives to extend their 


deliveries in other areas. To the Sar 
Francisco and Burlingame ervice 
were added route ri ering San 


CALIFORN)s FIRST 


BULK Floup SWPM 


BULK FLOUR ARRIVES—Ofiticials of Colonial Bakeries, Inc., of 
and of the 
first 


Francisco; of General Mills, Ine.; 
on hand to witness the 
Colonial recently, Bulk delivery 
fully automatic production facilities 
San Jose to Santa Rosa, 


arrival of the 
is to be 
supplying 
Calif. Pictured beside one 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Mateo, San sruno Millbrae and 
south San Francisco. Within months 
Palo Alto and Menlo Par were in- 
cluded, and in 1954 Color trucks 
ere cain at homes in San Jose 
Durin the last two yea nouse-to 
iouse delivery route ha een es 
blished in Sausalit San Rafael 
Pe ium Sonoma and Santa Rosa 
Hard Work, Quality 

As he watched flour pneumatically 
rawn from the plastic lined cars and 
pumped into huge storage bit M.G 
Collom, now president nd general 
nanaget aid with pride We have 
een able to grow by d tin i lot 


f hard work to our objective of 
ffering the best possible quality in 
bakery good at reasonabl 
nd with the 


very ervic 


pl ice 


convenience of our home 


This new bakery h ntinued 
ncorporate every noder device 
that’s available, and will enable us t 
in even better job in ma t ning 
ur standards of quality and service 
Together with our fine roup of 
I el ind our excellent production 
taff, I an sure we can n e than 
just ul rowing consu ! if 
port 


DEPENDENT BAKEpy Varn 
WS & oh SP auy-D Oy pry 





South San 
San urea 


three 


Francisco Bay 
bulk flour 
used in conjunction with Colonial’s 
home delivery routes 
of the 


were 


cars ordered by 


from 


cars are, from the 


left, Ralph P. Ball, flour sales manager for the Sperry Operations of General 


Mills; Guido J. Rozzi, 
tary-treasurer of Colonial Bakeries; 
and FE, C, Outman, northern ¢ 





Bakers Given Ideas 


On Holiday Pastries 


PITTSBURGH—Fruit cakes, tort 
orange loaf and cheese cake decorat 
ed the baking division of South V 


cational High School recently for the 
Greater Pittsburgh Production Men's 
Club meeting. Edward Swain 
Bakery, New Kensington 
presided over an attendance of ap 
proximately 110 members 
Speakers were Mel Harder 

manager of the National Bakery; 
George Pankey, research technician 
for Armour & Co,, Chicago. Appro 
priately for the season, their topics 
were “Holiday Fancy Pastries.” Mr 
Harder gave credit to the baking 


Grady's 
pre sident 


sales 


and 


mayor of South San Francisco; 
Mel G. 


Howard Curtis, seers 


Collom, president of Colonial; 


alifornia sales manager for General Mills. 
industry for its part in the develop 
nent of meat packin ind told of 
1) products used in the baking field 
that were develop d by meat pack 
ing research. He cited cheese cake 


an example of the u 
st nowdered 


1 display as 

one product, an 
cheese for fillings and toppin 

Mr. Pankey explained the procs 
lure used in formulating 
passed along merchandisi: 
ideas for the sale of holiday fruit 
cakes. He suggested selling slices of 
fruit cake wrapped in cellophane, and 
presented point-of-sale 
ing kits to each member of the audi- 
ence Mr Pankey distributed 
recipes for each of the baked 
and sampled, and demonstrat 
ed mixing and baking procedures 


recipe and 


some 


merchandis 


also 
items 


hown 


December 3, 1957 


Sanitarians Urged 
To Rout Factors 
Which Hurt Sales 


CHICAGO—-Thirty-two bakery and 
pliant nitarians were urged to take 
tock ~f th condition in their 
pliant nd then to “root out” insani 
tary condition that might well be 
"AUSIN 1 arop in iles. This advice 

i en | even u t lecturer 
from (government industry, ind 
Northwestern University who ad 


dressed the 37th annual special 
course in bakery initation at th 
American Institu f Baking 

The lecture re de ned to keep 
men responsible for plant initation 
ibreast of latest federal and state 
rulin ind informed 1 current sar 
tary practices and controls 

G ‘ Daughter chief of the 
Chie ) district of the Food and Dru 
Administration, outlined overnment 
regula definir pure food, and 
pointed out types of for n mate 
He then explained the types of lo 

te nd federal sar yn laws and 
th Wal bake ca naintain the 
tandard et up ) overnmental 
on if 

Wil im D. Fitz ite! f the Fish 
nd Wildlife Services US Depart 

nt ) tne Interior tressed the 
evel lant effort needed to con 
trol rodent ind also discussed habit 
nd characteristic of rodents 

Dr. Sidney H. Ph llip prot or ol 
production management in the school 
of busine at North stern Unive 
ty handled = the ubject of work 
mplification and how can be ut 


Specific plant probl ol inita 
ton were d ussed by Duard Enoch 


d rector of sanitation, Interstate Bak 


eries Corp.; Paul Kamman, assistant 
bread production mana r, American 
Bakeri Co.; Lee Spencer initari 
in Inte tate Bakeri Corp ind 
George Tompkin initation directo1 


Ward Baking Cc 

Institute field 
ticipated in the 
Richard J 
lathe ind 


initarians who pat 
x-dayv course were 
Makowski, Lloyd J. Sa 


Keith D. Tovey. Partic 


pating AIB staff members were H 
ward ©. Hunter, president; Dr. Wil 
liam B. Bradley cientifie director 


Dr. Robert W. English, director of 
education; Welker G. Bechtel, direc 


tor of laboratori Ruth mersor 
libraria Albert J Escher, office 
manager; Beverly Goldbe1 analyst 
ind Will S tenance it 
tTruct 

he ( t inder the direction 
of Lou A. Kin Jt director 
nitat ted by Philip T. Me 
Donald tant director of sanit 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 














Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
CORN FLOUR COUN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Clues Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 








Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 








Andrew De Lisser 


oomestic FLOUR export 


175 Filth Ave. New York, N.Y. 
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BREY & SHARPLESS 


RLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


The Kourse 
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Tying in the Baker’s Doorbell 


Lloyd Massey has opened the Mal! 
vern Bakery, Malvern, Ark., and will 
specialize in doughnuts and pastries 
He will be assisted by his wife and 
daughter. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jake Schmitt have 
sold the Wishek (N.D.) Home Bak- 
ery to Mr. and Mrs. John Merkel of 
New Town, N.D. Mr. and Mrs. Mer 
kel previously operated a bakery at 
New Town, and prior to that were 
employed in Bismarck, N.D 


Raynie’s Bakery, Hawarden, Iowa, 
recently observed its grand opening 
with an open house. The owner is 
Gene Raynie 


A bakery and delicatessen has been 
opened at Vermillion, 8.D., by Harold 
and Vi Holse 

a 


Robert L. Anderson, formerly of 
Guthrie, Okla., has joined the sale 
force of the Continental Baking Co 
Oklahoma City. 

© 


Jake Heil has been appointed gen 
era) manager of the Pan-O-Gold Bak 





Thompson Flour Products Co. 
Room 711 Graybar Building 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
Telephone No. LExington 2-2754, 2.2755 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


a FLOUR Gentes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill A gt nts 


26 Brondway New York 4, New York 











NAtional 2-3344 2.3345 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY _ 


FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
Monumental Building 
6120 W, North Ave, 


E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 39, ILL. 








The Montgomery Company 
t H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3562 


21 W. 10TH 8T KANSAS CITY, MO 














Giceert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board ef Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 61928 








/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


Michigan Ave., Chieago 11, 11, 


JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


New York 4, N. Y. 


Room 1536 


26 Broadway 














-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. $20-—-120 Bdwy., NEW YORK 56,N, Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 

















. 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Chiff i. Morris& Co. 


A2 Reaver Stree 
: 
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WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











ing Co. plant in Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Mr. Heil was formerly assistant man- 
ager of the company’s plant at Pipe- 
tone, Minn. Otto W. Schalow, Jr., is 
assistant manager and sales director, 
and Harlan Zimmer is_ production 
manager at Fort Dodge. Both are 
former Pipestone residents 


Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Galles, formerly 
of Billings, Mont., have moved to 
Fairview, Mont., and opened a bak- 
ery 


Virginia Holsum Bakeries, Inc., has 
requested that the Staunton, Va., city 
council rezone several lots to the 
rear of its present plant to permit 
expansion 


The Bon Ton Donut Shoppe has 
been opened at 607 Marie Ave., South 
St. Paul, Minn., by Robert Gilgrist 
I equipment has been installed 


he Continental Baking Co. re- 
cently announced the opening of its 
new plant at Sauk Centre, Minn., 


vith an open house 


A bus ness name has been filed in 
the Erie County, N.Y., clerk's office 
for the Claralee Donut Co., 380 Sev- 
enth St., Buffalo, by Walter David 
ind Clara Marie Swinarski 


Vern Gillin has sold his Home 
Bakery in Fort Collins, Colo., to Al- 
bert Woodruff. He has opened an- 
other bakery, which he is operating 
under the name of Gillin's Bakery 


Paul and Fred Finberg, who several 
months ago opened a drive-in dough- 
nut establishment at 677 South Colo- 
rado Blvd., Denver, and which is 
operated under the name of the 
Donut Hole, have opened a second 
place of business. The new Donut 
Hole is located on South Federal Blvd 
and Florida Ave 


Superior Bakery, Inc., Cranston, 
R.1L., has moved to a newly construct- 
ed building of its own. Nicandro E 
Cicerone, president, and his brother, 
Louis R. Cicerone, vice president, 
sponsored an open house, which was 
ittended by 1,200 people 


Ken's Sugar & Spice Pastry Shop, 
1157 E. Tulare St., Fresno, Cal., has 
been opened in a new location at 755 
Van Ness Ave. The building will pro- 
vide a new main headquarters office, 
and will be the main baking plant for 
five Fresno retail outlets. 


W. J. Coburn has been named sales 
manager of the Shreveport, La., plant 
of the Continental Baking Co. to suc- 
ceed J B Watts 

= 


George Emming of 
Kansas, have taken over the 
Bakery, Augusta, Kansas. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ardale Pyne have 
assumed operation of the Mohall V. 
Bakery, Minot, N.D., from Mr. and 
Mrs. Osman Abraham 


Mr. and Mrs 
Pratt, 
P.&G 





Jenott’s Bakery Shop has begun 
to operate its first retail store out- 
side its main plant. The new outlet 
is located at 1984 Naglee Ave., San 
Jose, Cal. 


Ivan Perkins has opened a new 
bakery at 6940 Plainfield Rd., Silver- 
ton, Ohio 

e 


Among recent recipients of Small 
Business Administration loans are 
Mrs. Howard's Bakery, Brownwood, 
Texas, $19,090; and the Kaimukia 
Bakery, Honolulu, Hawaii, $20,000 

J 

Klosterman’s French 
has opened a new bakery at the 
Brentwood Plaza Shopping Center, 
Cincinnati. This is the company’s 
eighth store in the area 


The Garnett Bakery, Garnett, Kan- 


Baking Co. 


sas, has been bought by Mr. and 
Mrs. Guy Falconer 
& 

Fred and Alvin Littrell, have 


opened their second bakery at the 
Seven Point Shopping Center, Shef- 
field, Ala. 

® 


H. H. Smith is now manager of 
the Peter Pan Bakery, Greenville, 
Miss. Mr. Smith has been associated 
with the C. J. Patterson organization 
for ten years, the past five in Kansas 
City. 

* 


30ob Popovitch, formerly of Atlan- 
ta, has opened a Tasty Bakery in 
Covington, Ga. 


The 50-year-old Swanton (Vt.) 
Bakery, has been purchased by Allen 
Kidder, who will continue operations 
in the Merchants Row location, but 
with the new firm name of the Swan- 
ton Baking Co 

= 


Kenneth McCaughey has been 
named sales manager of Arnold's 
Lonsdale Bakery at Saylesville, R.1. 
Mr. McCaughey was formerly di- 
visional sales manager 


Victor Neuhrath has opened a new 
bakery at Oakes, N.D. 


Patterson's Bakery at Roseburg, 
Ore., has opened a division at Med- 
ford, Ore. 


GREAD iS THE GTAFF OF Lire 


Sanitation, Equipment 


Meetings Scheduled 


NEW YORK Announcement has 
been made of several meetings of the 
Baking Industry Sanitation Standards 
Committee and the Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Assn. scheduled 
during 1958. 

Meetings of BISSC will be held 
Feb. 28 through March 1 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, and 
Oct. 24 through 25 at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. Meetings of BEMA 
are scheduled as follows: Winter 
meeting March 2, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; annual meeting June 
19-23, Key Biscayne Hotel, Miami, 
Fla.; fall meting Oct. 26, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago 
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Nielsen Retail Food Kroger Sales Rise 
Report Being Issued CINCINNATI, OHIO—Sales of the 


pt ‘ Kroger Co. have continued to climb 
CHICAGO—The 23rd annual edi- 


; , with the highest sales in history re- 
tion of the Nielsen Report to Retail : 5 le 





Food Stores is now being issued. Pre- Ported for the 11th four-week period 

pared by the A.C. Nielsen Co., inter- ended Nov. 2, 1957. Sales of $133,574.,- 

national marketing research organiza- 715 for the period exceeded by 13% 

tion, the report summarizes the facts ‘Sales of $118,467,292 in the corre 

behind the revolution in Ameri- sponding four-week period a year ago 

can food store retailing This marked the second record break 

The report is divided into six sec- ing period in a row. Sales for the 

tions: “Sales Trends of Food Stores 1957 10th period, which totaled $132,- 

Through 1956 and the First Half of 428,983, also set a sales record. Cumu- 

COLONIAL EXPANDS—This picture shows how the Colonial Baking Co. 1957”: “Food Store Data from 1954 _ Jative sales for the first 11 periods 
at 4410 Gravois, St. Louis, has been modernized and enlarged. Completion (Census of Business”: “Economic Im of 1957 totaled $1,395,344,641, a 12% 


of the recent program of expansion added over 18,000 sq. ft. of working space pact Upon Food Stores”; “Character increase over sales of $1,242,522 660 
at a cost of over $400,000, Both the plant and offices have been completely istics and Merchandising Trends of for the same 11 periods in 1956, The 
remodeled, To ilustrate the company's growth, increases alone for garage Modern Food Stores”: “Sales of Drug #®Verage number of Kroger stores in 
and truck washing facilities necessitated the purchase of 48,000 sq. ft. of Items in Both Food and Drug’ cCperation during the period was 1,418 
additional land. Production capacity of the plant is now 140,000 Ib. every Stores 


‘and “Comments and Obser. Compared with 1,475 during the 1956 
4 hours, a 60% increase in 10 years, 


ations.” lith period, a decrease of 4% 
One rapidly growing change in eat 
ing habits which special research by 


Cotton Bag Sewing jor consumer conventions as the Na Nielsen has verified is the trend to 


































. 
uT 
tional Feed Industry Sh i the ward more outdoor eating Among A SUCCESSFUL —" THE 
Will Be Promoted American Feed Manufacturers Assn ther figures, Nielsen charts show BUSINESS CALLS and MIX 
0a Paes: the National Home Economics Asst that America’s approximately 50 mil- NEST EQUIPMENT 
MicCMPHIS, TENN The National convention, and tate ind regional lion families ate outdoors an average Fi 
Cot Council and the Textile Bag meetings of feed and flour group f four times during one summet! DCA FOOD INDUSTRIES Inc. 
I urers Assn. will conduct a The Cotton Council ha ilso an month 45 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
joint campaignin 1958 to promote cot- nounced continuation in 1958 of the BREAD 1S THE STAFF 
ton bag sewingin new flelds. he 1958 cotton loan wardrobe program, it aes ; ; 
cam vill involve preparation of | which women’s groups present cotton OAKITE APPOINTMENTS 
am hibit for display at such ma- bag fashion shows NEW YORK Oakite Products CODING AND MARKING 
Inc has announced the appointment fe. anne oe marking machines for the flour 
g an aking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
—— of two new technical service repre pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty 
OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY BAKERS’ SCHOOL. Next class at Okla- entatives. Donald R, Dutton, former S a 
homa School of Baking will stort January 8, students enrolling January 6 ly district sales manager for a large ic b nog ania ig al 
and 7. Gl's and Non-Gl's accepted. Full course completed within one year. manufacturing firm, has been as : 
Intensive four-months' course available for allied and bakery employees signed to Lansing, Mich. George D 
unable to take complete course; 16 weeks’ cake decorating course alse Findlay III, for many years sales ; a cl 
offered. Fees and living expenses reasonable. Loan Scholarship Fund avail- manager of a sporting goods firm, is For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
able for students needing financial assistance. Scholarships available for the new Oakite representative in Ver BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
out-of-state students. Graduates in great demand at good starting salaries. mont, Both representatives recently America’s Premier Cake Flour 
For further information write Jno. C. Summers, Oklahoma State University, completed an intensive eight-week BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
Oklahoma School of Baking, Okmulgee, Oklahoma. training program at Oakite’s New 25 Broad Street New York City 
< a 2 RS a York laboratories and in the field 
































e designed for the specific needs of the mod 
e ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 
flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write... or Wire to: 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills ot Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. « Sherman, Texas 





we surroeT 
“inevivuTe. and Los Angeles, California 
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considerable in many of 
its plants, such diverse 
operations copper, nickel and 
chrome plating, electro-polishing, ro- 
tary buffing, bonderizing, painting, 
deep drawing and stamping 

“We have several 
with complete 
to handle almost 


“open time” 
performing 


as 


modern plants 
automatic equipment 
any work in any 
metal on second and third shifts,” 
said Mr. Littman. “Operating on a 
cost plus handling basis, we expect to 
reduce our manutacturing burden on 
our proprietary items, while affording 
considerable savings on parts and as- 


advantage of our extensive know 


how in metal fabricating and finish 
ing. The company’s subsidiaries fab 
ricating wood and plastic materials 
will also make their facilities avail 
able through the industrial contracts 
division 

Mr. Matson, a veteran industrial 
marketing executive, joined Ekco in 


1954 as brand manager for commer 
cial bakery and Glaco sales. Since 
then he has held several executive 
sales positions in the company’s in 


dustrial divisions. Previously, he was 


sales manager of the power tool divi 


33 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 

DETROIT The Michigan Bakers 
Educational Conference will be held 
Jan, 14 at the Kellogg Center on the 
Michigan State University Campus at 
East Lansing. Those wishing details 
of the conference are advised to con 
tact Al Waugh, secretary, at 2030 W 
Vernon Highway, Detroit 

OFFICES MOVED 

MONTREAL Standard Brand 
Lid., of Canada announced the 
removal of its executive offices to new 
premises at 550 Sherbrooke Street 


has 


semblies to many firms able to take = sion of Cummins Chicago Corp West, Montreal 





The Water 
With The Warranty 





Elmer Simonyi 





NEW SUPPLY GROUP — David M. 


Levitt, president of DCA Food In- 
tlh Inc., «ch rte ean: forma- That Protects YOU 
tion of the Industry Supply Group, — 


comprising the bakery 
ind Mayflower production di- 
visions of DCA, Elmer Simonyi, vice 
president manager of 
the the past six 
years, has been promoted to the new- 
ly created position of president of 
the Mr. Levitt said that 
the new arrangements will strength- 


processor, ice 


cream, 






Only Roche” makes it, 
It's SQUARE. 
Roche originated it, 
Roche guarantees it. 


general 


bakery division 


new group. 







Roche engraves the name “Roche” on 
en and coordinate the selling, manu- } raf k ; ; | 
iuemnais each wafer to make sure you always 


facturing, technical service, 


get the genuine square bread enrichment 
wafer guaranteed and made only by Roche. 


and engineering service to DCA cus- 
Mr. 


with 


tomers. Simonyi has been 


DCA for over 30 years. 


uSSO- 
ciated 
Roche identifies each box of genuine 
Roche square wafers with the name 

Roche on each end of every box 


Ekco Products Co. 
Creates Industrial 
Contracts Division 











‘HICAGO—-Ekco Products Co, has NIT RT ON SRT AS YT SRT ON 
t d a new industrial contract 
cording to Benson Litt THE WAFER WITH THE WARRANTY 
president for industrial op 
ho also announced the ap ROCHE SQUARE 
fa sale nanager to di 
aetied BREAD ENRICHMENT WAFERS 
on will b p msible for Look for the name “ROCHE” engraved into the bottom of each wafer Roche packs this 
with other fir for ust These waters with the warranty are guaranteed by the ong printed warranty in each 
t pany’s dome t metal and ators Hoffmann-La Roche inc who have manvtactured ther \ box of genuine 
cating ind fi hing facili- @ 1943 for distribution through leading yeast companies , 
O Matson. previously a sek ; toche square wafers 
}/! y ‘ oe » er, =o Pde 
the Ekeo Engineering Co Pg PO, NE PI, PON 
been named to head the 
dustrial operation ROCHE—Reg. U. @. Pat, Ort 
In ft yuncement, Mr. Littman : 
pointed it that Ekco h ivailable . . ceetnineees 





; The Roche $ ich t ‘‘Waf ith the W ty’’ guarantees: 
Michigan Soft Wheat Flours e Roche Square bread enrichment “Wafer with the Warranty” gu 


Plain or Self Rising <= 





are + ; : 
VOIGT MILLING CO. / ] (\ \ | y, 
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iy ih. t's Ou Assured Potenc Lad 
Golden Loaf Fe cag ag Rag J; 1G 
' i os directed, your white 4. Finer, More Buoyant 
and rolls will meet Super-Therough Diffy Particles, Roche’ Square Clean, Even Break 4 
every enrichment standard 2 Quick, Complete Disin- | tion. Flour-fine perticles in waters dissolve inte thou Roche Savare waters break 

i ’ Why take chances? Be sure tegration. Just mix wit! re uniform distribution ands of porticles, give you clean into halves and quar i 

with Roche Saquore Wafers water in yeast emulsifier hroughout each lool ge! suspension in solution ters, for odd-sized doughs y 
— , CRS MCAD A Fed aT, 









THE STANDARD 
others strive to reach 


hite 


© Look for the name ROCHE — your guarantee on the Wafer with the 





Warranty. Order from your yeast company salesman today. 





VITAMIN DIVISION © HOFPFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. @ NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 











ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 22 











All corn starches are 
Some are easily broken 
down by the acid in the fruit, while 
others stand up very well. It is pos- 
ible to purchase starches made espe- 
cially for certain types of pie fillings, 


l False. 
not alike 
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have sort of a yellow cast. The pH of 
angel food cakes should be somewhat 
below 7 for obtaining the white color 


3. True. This is true of molasses 
chocolate and devils food cakes. The 
soda brings the cakes on the alkaline 
side. If the color were neutral (pH 
of 7) or acid (below 7 pH) the color 
would be adversely affected. When 
cocoa has been “dutched” the addi 
tion of soda may not be necessary 

4. False. Good cake doughnut 
should have absorbed about 20% of 
their weight in fat during frying. 


quite often can be improved by add- 
ing one No. 10 can of apricots to two 
or three No. 10 cans of peaches. The 
apricots should be rubbed through a 
coarse sieve in order to break them 
up thoroughly. 


6. False. The cookies made with 


butter will turn rancid faster than 
those made with all hydrogenated 
hortening 

7. True. The average baking 


powder yields about 14% carbon di- 
oxide gas and ammonia yields about 


55 to 56%. 





uch as fruit or custards, 5. True. The color and flavor of 8. True. When oil is used in 
) Walse. The crumb color will canned peaches used in making pie making a pie dough the crust will be 
f ECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FO 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


Any baker striving for a better loaf of bread will get 


powerful help from the 


superior 


performance of 


HUNTER FLOURS. For we have the first choice of some 
of the finest wheats in the world at our ‘back door" 


as well as extensive storage facilities to buy these 


wheats at advantageous times and hold them efficiently 


for our customers’ future needs. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 











ON| THE HUNTER 


MILLS BETWEEN 


THE WHEAT 
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very tender. The dough will be ex- 
tremely short and hard to handle. 
Less moisture must be used so that 
the cost of the dough would be high- 
er. A flaky crust cannot be made 
when oil is used. A greater fat ab- 
sorption by the papyrus plates on 
which the pies are transferred after 
baking will be noticed 

9. False. The loaves of 
must not contain more than 
moisture one hour after baking. 

10. True. After the raisins are 
drained they should be spread on flat 
pans and allowed to stand about eight 
hours before being used. This will 
cause them to swell and soften. Some 
bakers will then dip them in an edible 
oil, draining them again before using 
them in the baked products. The oil 
helps to decrease the tendency for 
the raisins burn 


bread 
38% 


to char or 


11. True. As the oven tempera- 
ture is usually quite high, the choco- 
late is very apt to scorch, which is 
detrimental to its flavor. The scorch- 
ing is due to the large quantities of 
carbohydrates, protein and fat with 
the very low moisture content in the 
chocolate. The low melting point of 
the chocolate fat may also be a fac- 
tor. A double boiler is generally rec- 
ommended for melting chocolate 

12. False. When the pans are 
not moistened the crust color of the 
angel food will be darker due to the 
greater amount of caramelization of 
the sugar in the batter 

13. True. When the pans are 
strapped too close together, prope 
circulation of heat is prevented. For 
best results they should be spaced % 
inch or more, 

14. True. Care must be _ taken 
not to use too much as this will 
change the whole characteristic flav- 
or of the custard cream 

15. False. When bread is “gluten 
bound” it will be small in volume due 
to the gluten in the dough being of 


in extremely tough nature. 
16. False. “Rope” in bread may 
show up in about 15 hours under 


ideal conditions. 


17. True. Devils food cakes con- 
tain cocoa or chocolate. Both have a 


strong affinity for moisture. When 
discussing moisture, the eggs and 
milk used are meant as much 

18. True. Honey contains about 
20% moisture 

19. True. The temperature of the 


refrigerator should be about 35° F. 
If tin plates are used, rust spots may 
form on the bottom crust if they are 
kept 
20. False. Starch is used in or- 
der to keep the sodium bicarbonate 
and acid ingredients apart, thereby 
decreasing the tendency to lump 


longer 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
eas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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May the Peace aud oy of 


CHRISTMAS 
Ge with you throughout the 


NEW YEAR 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 








36 
ABA Report: 
Plant Tours Mean 


Better Relations 
For Baking Firm 


By E. T. Gilchrist 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Gilchrist is 
with Hough Bakeries, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio. This talk, with a clever and 
meaningful tithe (PT plus PC equals 
PK squared) was delivered to the 
American Bakers Assn, multiple unit 
retall branch session at the recent 
ABA annual meeting and convention 
in Chicago, 


9 ¥ 


Since this talk is confined more to 
the employee and plant communica- 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


ow BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR Co. 


@ MINA Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 





@ Southern Regional Office, 034 Ex- 
change Bildg., Memphis, Tenn. 











‘ . . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND ,U.8.A, 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DRGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


| Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








% 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
\ WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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tions field, I will endeavor, as much 
as possible, to stay out of consume! 
communication and publicity fleld 
except in relation to plant tours. I 
warn you, however, that since thes« 
activities directly affect the volume 
of our sales with the resultant profit 
it will be difficult for me to ignore 
them completely 

I’m sure that all of you have 
guessed by now that the “PT” in my 
subject formula stands for plant 
tours. For many years we conducted 
plant tours (if they could be termed 
as such) on a very limited basis. They 
were definitely haphazard, both fron 
a guide and content viewpoint. Any 
one and/or everyone was called upo! 
to act as tour leader Even your 
truly on occasion escorted groups of 
over-excited children through our 
plant. You talked about this and that 
and although you covered your plant 
and its operation fairly well, I doubt 
if the group left with a lasting im 
pression of the friendlin cleanli 
ness and over-all knowledge of the 
bakery and its product 

We continued in this manner for 
years until the pressure of request 
became so great that too much of 
our already assigned work time wa 
eaten up by our visitors. Fate smiled 
upon us when one of our supplie! 
suggested we interview a friend of 
his who was a home economist. She 
had handled a cooking and demon 
stration department for a local mill 
ing company. The company was taken 
over by a larger miller and her de 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR co. 
voreicn FLOU R» DOMESTIC 


410 Wilford Bull 
Bird and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, 1 
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NEW BAKING CLASS—Class 72, baking science and technology, American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, is now in session and will continue through 
Dec. 20. The members and faculty pictured here are, front row: from the 
left, Howard O. Huater, president; Philip T. McDonald, safety and sanitation 
lecturer; R. Wallace Mitchell, consultant; Charles 8S. McWilliams, bakery 
production lecturer; William M. Schieb, maintenance instructor; Dr. Robert 
W. English, director of education; Louis A. King, director of sanitation; Dr. 
William B. Bradley, scientific director; George H. McWhinney, cakes and 
sweet goods instructor; Karel Kulp, chemistry lecturer; Dr. Joseph G. Heck, 
bacteriology lecturer; Dr. Lazare Wiseblatt, chemistry lecturer. Second row: 
from the left, Welker G. Bechtel, director of laboratories; Byon O. Norton, 
production instructor; Leon VY. Taricani, Harold Metzler, Ralph Murguia, 
Robert E. Langan, Allen C. Keehn, Roy Lemmermann, Thomas G. O'Shea, 
Dan C. Kirk, George Wenick, Norman Faber, John P. Dolan, and Charles 
L. Ulie, science instructor. Third row: From the left, Clark V. Wymore, 








SLOGAN SPECIAL 
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WW FLOAT 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Variotion 





Fiank Jarcer Mintsina Co, 
DANVILIE FOO) Aation WISCONSIN 


LINDSEY-ROBINSON &CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 
Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 
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Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


SSSeEN’S MILLING co. 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 























111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First me Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, NY. 








Donald R. Thompson, Max C. Glenn, William Revsin, Thomas R. Wolfe, Roger 


H. Linthicum, Donald F. 
Jack S. Irvine, Orlin B. Fic 


Chambless, Curtis M. Olsen, Gerard Prudhomme, 
k, John A. Schuttler, and Herbert C. Buck. 





partment liquidated. Upon interview- 
ing, we felt she was capable of not 
only conducting the tours, but han- 
dling menu planning and demonstra- 
tions, And thus our home economist, 
who had for years taught women to 
do their own baking was now con- 
vincing them not to bake but, in- 
tead, to buy from her nearest Hough 
tore 


Booked Solid 


Our newest co-worker was not 
without ambition and before many 
weeks had passed, Mrs. Ethel Thomp- 
on was booked solid and had no 
time for demonstration work. Today, 
after three years of tours, we still 
have two groups a day (20 to 40 peo- 
ple each trip) touring our plant 

Of what do these tours consist? 
First, they gather in a room just off 
our order department. The walls of 
this room are covered with pictures 
showing different operations in our 
plant-—-a cake mixer being emptied, a 
cake depositor in operation, the icing 
ot cakes on a conveyor, etc. This gal- 
lery is where Mrs, Thompson starts 
her tour, using the pictures as pre- 
views of coming attraction 

She then gives an introductory out- 
line of company history and policy, 
pointing out that we use only quality 
raw materials. In fact, she cautions 


them to keep their eyes open fo! 
brand names that are familiar to 
them. Touching on employee rela- 
t.ons, she briefly explains our unions 


nd their relation to the plant, but, 
most of all, she talks about our prod- 
ucts and their relationship to the 
roup 

I'he tours actually start in the ba- 
ic yeast dough mixing room. Here, 
he touches on such subjects as fer 
mentation. Then to the bread shop, 
weet goods make-up, cake mixing, 
ind baking In the basement, she 
stops and explains ingredient uses 
uch as frozen fruits, egg whites and 
egg yolks. If she were here, she could 
relate many funny stories about her 
guests. For instance, while watching 
the boys stack flour bags, a woman 
asked, “Why do they baptize the 
flour?” Another thing Mrs. Thomp- 
on points out is the high cost of 
some ingredients—for example, a bag 
of poppyseed at $40. Folks are 
imazed that such a small bag costs 
Oo much 

The decorating department is a 
very popular spot. Here people see 
the fine artistic work our people 
They get ideas from dummy 
cakes for their next decorated cake 


ichieve 


Strudel making, patty shells and me- 
ringues get their share of attention 
One little boy asked why we were 
making so many ashtrays, when he 
saw a baker making patty shells! 


Hospitality Room 

And so it goes until the tour ar- 
rives in our hospitality room, which 
is a section of our combined lunch- 
room and meeting room divided by a 
folding door 

Here they are served refreshments 

canapes, sweets, tea or coffee or, 
for children’s groups, punch, cupcakes 
or doughnuts 

The trip is summarized while the 
guests enjoy their food, and our guide 
sells not only the company but resale 
items as well For example, cookie 
tins, table favors, etc., may be pur 
chased. New products are sometimes 
introduced to tours before they are 
available to the general public. Our 
corn Toastums and bread pudding 
were put through consumer tests in 
this manner. The folks were asked to 
express their opinions by returning 
postal cards 

Many of you will be interested in 
the cost of the tours and whether 
they have proved of value. The cost 
is hard to determine because of vari- 
ous factors. For instance, we know 
the cost of the materials we use, but 
each week the amount our guide sells 
at retail value to her group varies 
However, we definitely feel these 
sales do help to cut down costs. I 
would approximate $225 a week as 
the cost of our tours 

Who can place the value on indirect 
advertising? But I don’t think any 
one can deny that the large industri- 
al companies in this country spend 
a lot of money on indirect advertis- 
ing, and we must agree that they 
stronger. We 
goodwill re- 


become stronger and 
feel that the customer 
ceived so far trom our tours com- 
pensat« for their cost 

A letter from one of our tour guests 
is self-explanatory. Like many of these 


letters, it pleasantly lulls us into a 
strong conviction that plant tours do 
create good public relations. At any 
rate, we still spend less than many 


bakeries on advertising and feel that 
this cost, as a part of our advertising, 
is justified. Let me warn you that if 
you are considering plant tours, get 
an enthusiastic person as your guide 
She must tell the ime story ove! 
and over with the same sparkle, mak- 
ing each group feel they were the 
first to hear it 

I would like to quote George N 


— — 
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Graf, Quality Bakers of America. 
This is from Mr. Graf's talk’ before 
an ABA convention group in. this 
same hotel last year. “Communica- 
tions—the art or science of conveying 
thoughts, messages or instructions 
down from the top of management to 
the base of the shop pyramid, Com- 
munication in the executive's life 
means conveying the spirit, the drive, 
the enthusiasm and all the intangible 
things over and above the cold, 
straight word—the things that really 
make men produce their very best. 
More than that, communications pro- 
duce management results,” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


How do we go about creating good 
communication? Today all of us are 
confronted with the problem of good 
help. Since we can’t obtain trained, 
experienced help, we must try to in- 
still in these people a feeling of be- 
longing and the knowledge of the ba- 
sic ABC's of good merchandising: A 
Attractive display; B-—Belief in prod- 
uct, and C—Customer goodwill, also, 
pride in our past and a hope that they 
will share our future with enthusi- 
asm. And so the second part of my 
formula “PC,” or Personnel Commu- 
nications. How can we communicate 
with our people? In many ways. By 


word of mouth, which is particularly 
good for the small shop, by in-plant 
supervision, by scattered or regular 
bulletins, or by a plant publication, 
usually called a house organ. 

In our case, we have for 10 years 
published a house organ called Hough 
Stuff. Upon its creation, an idea of 
our president, Mr. A. E. Pile, it was 
felt that certain basic principles 
should be upheld. 1. The employee's 
participation was important. 2. It 
was to be kept homey. 3. Company 
information was to be disseminated 
to the employee. 4. Continuity of 
features was to be maintained. 
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Our publication, Hough Stuff, is an 
example. A comparison of an early 
issue with one printed today shows 
how amateurish the original copies 
were. 

Employee participation has to be 
stimulated continuously and interest 
renewed. The most important person 
to each of us is ourself and/or our 
family. We are constantly on the alert 
for all little newsy bits of informa- 
tion concerning the employees and 
their families, thus making Hough 
Stuff seem more personal, and there- 
by attracting more readers. This can 
be done in several ways. For instance, 
contests, such as picture or essay 
contests. As an example, we just had 
an essay contest on “What Health 
and Welfare Mean to Our Family.” 
Bakers, store people, anyone, could 
participate, wives included. We re- 
ceived a good many letters and the 
contest was won by a store manager 
whose husband is one of our bakers. 
Second prize was won by the wife of 
a driver, and third prize by a baker. 

Through our employees’ interest in 
themselves and their fellow workers, 
we get more people to read the other 
features regarding company facilities, 
policy and sales techniques. 


Lead Article 


Usually, our lead article is written 
by our president and carries a mes- 
sage of value to the company and to 
the personnel. At other times, it ex- 
plains company finances and policies 
to both personnel and outside read- 
ers. Our supervisors get a crack at 
their sales people through a column 
called ‘Supervisors Say.” ‘Familiar 
Family Faces” is an article written 
to acquaint the reader with one o1 
two co-workers each month, to their 
background, their hobbies, their likes 
and dislikes. Extra copies are always 
available to give to friends and fami- 
lies. Anyone making a suggestion 
knows that he will be mentioned in 
our house organ. Incidentally, all sug- 
gestions submitted must be in writing 
to receive either recognition or an 
award, 

Because we are in the catering 
business, we have orders that are not 
commonplace and these are written 
up in a column strangely enough ti- 
tled “Interesting Orders." These or- 
ders may be about a party for 3,000 
or a $30 a plate dinner for six people. 
They may tell, for instance, of the 
time we were catering an industrial 
group outing for a period of three 
days. The mascot for this group was 
a large turtle, two and one-half feet 
in diameter, which one of the mem- 
bers, believe it or not, had caught in 
a nearby residential lake. I didn't 
think turtles came that large, except 
in the ocean. At any rate, on the next 
to the last day, we were requested 
to serve Mr. Turtle in the form of 
turtle soup for the banquet the next 
night 

“Bits of This and That” gives our 
employees and friends a chance to 
know what is going on regarding 
plant improvements, new stores, plant 
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BAKING DEMONSTRATION — W. 
E. Broeg, food processing and mer- 
chandising consultant, Lyndeborough, 
N.H., is shown at his demonstration 
table, which is equipped with an over- 
head mirror to give a better view of 
his procedures, at a meeting of the 
Master Bakers Association of Phila- 
delphia. The meeting, sponsored by 
International Milling Co., was held 
at the Rifle Club with the South 
Jersey Master Bakers Assn. partici- 
pating. Mr. Broeg’s demonstration 
included step by step procedures in 
the development of pineapple cake 
and English toffee cookies. These 
two products are part of a series of 
six separate promotions developed 
jointly by Mr. Broeg and Interna- 
tional. Also appearing on the pro- 
gram was Miss Alice Dowling, bak- 
ery merchandising consultant in the 
New York area. 
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and store visitors and small items of 
eneral interest 
A new feature is “Our Suppliers.” 


This is a biography of the sales people 
who call on us. These men are of im- 
measurable value as ambassadors of 


good will. Each facet of your business 

important and we feel that the gen- 
eral good will of your suppliers is of 
great ilue. In the past, we enter- 
tained our suppliers and their wives 
it a dinner as a token of our interest 
in them 


Home Economist 


Our home economist contributes a 
column that may cover anything from 
the use of table silver and its history 
to an article on the romantic customs 
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relating to marriage. 

“Browsing at the Branches” tells 
about the history, personnel and other 
information regarding the _ stores. 
With 48 stores, it takes four years 
to get around to each one. 

The “Mail Bag” reprints letters we 
receive from customers and others. 

As to the rest of our articles, they 
are made up of miscellaneous news 
reports received from the shop de- 
partments and the stores. Also we 
have complete articles, essays and 
poems submitted by interested per- 
sonnel. And we do give a prize each 
year for the best articles and the 
best poems submitted by a co-work- 
er. 


All of you might ask, “What bene- 
fits do we derive from this house or- 
gan?” We think many. We have bet 
ter personnel relations, we have more 
informed employees, we do a better 
indirect training job, we stimulate 
the enthusiasm of our people, our 
suppliers and fellow bakers are better 
friends because they know us better 
and, last but not least, we get a kick 
out of its very achievement. A_ job, 
we hope, well done 

All of us here and all the folks 
working in the bakery trade are pub 
lic relation agents for our respective 
companies. If we properly communi 
cate the quality of our product, the 
convenience to the buyer, the pleas 
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ure derived from eating good baked 
goods; if we can communicate with 
enthusiasm these points to our 
friends, neighbors and acquaintances, 
we sell our companies and, hence, our 
products in greater and greater vol- 
ume. Therefore, good personnel com- 
munications is good public relations 
Good public relations create a good 
sales climate. This, I'm sure, we all 
want 

So, this is our formula: Take plant 
tours and add good personnel com- 
munications and you get public rela- 
tions to the square power, Meaning 
of course, better and better public 
relations. Try “PT” and “PC” and see 
if you don't get “PR,.’ 





IF A BAG IS “JUST A BAG” 


why do so many thousands of buyers insist upon 


CHASE 


Do a quick buyer survey 





uniformity, brand appeal . . . as in this 
Multiwall Paper Bag, for example. 
Unbiased advice in recommending the best 
bag for you because “‘Chase Makes 'Em All”, 
in 14 centrally located plants. 
Which Chase advantage is most important to you? 


Paper, Open-Mesh or Mesh Window, Burlap, Cotton or 





Polyethylene ... Whatever your need in bags, One Call 
and You Can Order Any or Ali... at Chase! 


CHASE 


among the men who last 
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General Sales Office: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


110 Years of better bag making 


$2 Coast-to-Coast Bag Plants and Sales Offices—A Nationwide Staff of Bag Specialists 
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@Ekco Engineering Co. has added 
two factory trained sales _ service 
representatives to its southeastern 


area. They are Michael Mahonec and 


Leo Brune, both veteran bakery pan 
salesmen. Mr. Mahonec was recently 
transferred to Atlanta from Ekco’s 
New York office. Mr. Brune has been 
with the firm since 1935, and in 1951 
became affiliated with James E. 
Stroupe, who has represented Ekco 
since 1948 as a manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative. Mr. Brune now rejoins 
Ekeo as a direct factory representa- 
tive, while Mr. Stroupe will continue 
his affiliation in a sales and sales- 
advisory capacity 

@® Midwest Bakers Supply Co., Okla- 
homa City, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Fred J. Barr as district 
salesman in Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas 
ind Arkansas. Mr. Barr, who was a 
salesman for Midwest Bakers Supply 
Co. for 19 years, will headquarter in 
Oklahoma City. The company recent- 
ly purchased the Peerless Manufac- 
turing Co., Ardmore, Okla., and 
moved the plant to Oklahoma City, 
where it will sell a complete line of 
flavors for the bakery and confection- 
ery trade 

@ Paul Keast has been named man- 
ager of the bread division of Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co.'s Houston Bakery. 
Mr. Keast formerly worked for Amer- 
ican Bakeries in Ironwood, Mich., as 
route salesman, and moved to Hous- 
ton in April, 1951. He started in Hous- 
ton as route salesman, then became 
route manager, and finally sales man- 
ager before his most recent appoint- 
ment. Ottis Daughtery remains as 
manager of the cake division in Hous- 
ton 

@ Howard W. McKee, treasurer and 
office manager for the Bowman Bis- 
cuit Co., Denver, has resigned after 
13 years of service. He has been suc- 
ceeded by W. J. Billigmeier, who has 
been with Bowman since 1935 when 
he was branch cashier at Ft. Worth 


TRADE 
PULSE 


Mr. McKee was honored at a com- 
pany banquet prior to his leaving the 
firm. 
@ Robert Smith has become assistant 
to Gienn Huffhines, Seattle manager 
for Hostess Cake Division of Conti- 
nental Baking Co. Mr. Smith served 
Continental in California prior to his 
new assignment. 
@The Kitchens of Sara Lee, Inc, 
recently appointed Jack Kollman as 
executive vice president, according to 
an announcement by Charles W 
Lubin, president. Mr. Kollman has 
been Sara Lee's vice president in 
charge of operations, and was also 
elected to the board of directors 
Prior to joining Sara Lee in 1953, 
Mr. Kollman was vice president in 
charge of Chicago operations for 
Ekceo Products Co., where he worked 
with Mr. Lubin on the development 
of the rigid aluminum foil bake-and- 
sell pan, which Sara Lee introduced 
to the industry. Mr. Kollman is a 
charter member of the American 
Society of Baking Engineers, and has 
directed new equipment development 
and production expansion for Sara 
Lee. Under his supervision, the com- 
pany has developed and put in use 
several new machines to enable large 
scale production of cakes 
@ Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bak- 
ers, Inc., Los Angeles, has announced 
plans to enter a major new market 
in the West early in 1958. Although 
the market was not named, it was 
mentioned by G. W. Purcell, advertis- 
ing manager in a recent announce- 
ment concerning the firm's advertis- 
ing consultant services 
@ Paul S. Eberly, Brolite Co., was 
recently elected president of the Bak- 
ers Courtesy Club of Pittsburgh. Jack 
R. Nichols, DCA Food Industries, Inc., 
was elected 1st vice president; J. F 
Sherry, Russell Miller Milling Co., 
2nd vice president; Donald Adams, 
from Read Standard, treasurer; C. B 
Jewett, secretary; and William A 








TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 
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WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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Ellenberger of Wilson & Co., director. 
@ James J. Mussman, Sr., Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., has been ap- 
pointed transportation chairman for 
the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. con- 
ention to be held at Philadelphia 
Jan. 19-21] 
@ Jack Williamson, Duquesne Baking 
Co., presented a certificate of ap- 
preciation to Paul Hornung, Hornung 
Bakery, retiring president of the Bak- 
ers Courtesy Club of Pittsburgh, at 
the November meeting on behalf of 
the membership 
@ Frank Girmann, owner of the Little 
Dutch Bakery, Cincinnati, has been 
elected president of the Greater Cin- 
cinnati Chapter, Young Bakers of 
America 
@ New officers of the Ladies Auxiliary 
{ the Retail Master Bakers Associa- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania are 
Mrs. Joseph Rock, Sugar & Spice 
Bakery, president; Mrs. John Knaus, 
Stewart Bakery, vice president; Mrs 
Jane Hollmuller, McIntyre Cake 
Shop, historian; Mrs. William Ellen- 
berger, Wilson & Co., secretary; Mrs. 
Jack McLaughlin, Jack McLaughlin 
Bakery, accountant and treasurer. At 
the ime meeting the Auxiliary con- 
tributed $500 to the national advertis 
ing fund of the Master Bakers of 
Western Pennsylvania for retail pro- 
motion, and $300 to the organization's 
Christmas charity fund 
@ Clarence Lake, for the past 27 
years a bakery products salesman for 
Armour and Co. in Chicago, has re- 
tired after 40 years of service with 
the company. Mr. Lake joined Armour 
in 1918 in the billing department. As 
a climax to his long sales record, Mr 
Lake led all other Armour bakery 
salesmen in opening new accounts 
during a recent lard promotion 
@ National Bakers Services, Inc., has 
innounced the appointment of Walter 


E. Sala as assistant to Eleanor Day 
president. Mr. Sala will direct all 
marketin ictivities including mer- 
chandisin iles, advertising and pub- 
lic relations. For the past two years 
he has developed advertising, promo- 
tion and merchandising plans as a 
narketing consultant. Prior to this, 
he served as national director of ad- 
ertisings ind merchandising for a 


leading franchise soft-drink manufac- 
turer with headquarters in Chicago 


THE GTAFF 


BROKERS APPOINTED 

CHICAGO—-The Kitchens of Sara 
Lee, Inc., has announced the appoint- 
ment of three firms to serve as rep- 
resentative in their areas for the 
ale of all Sara Lee fresh-frozen 
baked products. Pancake and O'Con- 
nor, Inc., will serve the general mar- 
ket area of Omaha; Food Associates 
of Kansas, Inc., Wichita, Kansas, will 
erve both Wichita and the Kansas 
City, Kansas, area; and Holley Brok- 
erage Co., will serve the general mar- 
ket area of Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The companies will service all retail 
food stores with Sara Lee all butter 
coffee cak cream cheese cake, all 


butter pound cake and chocolate cake 













For the Biggest and Best... 
NEW YORK IS NEXT! 


The 1958 CONVENTION and EXPOSITION OF 
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Reelects Officers nounced the appointment of Phil FOOD RESEARCH MOVES 

Cross as merchandising manager of — » " 
. . . . 4 NE oO *searc - 
CHICAGO Directors of the Cracker Products: Mr. Cross was for- a EW * a ag a on 
Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co. recently merly associated with the National oratories, sm _S mouse 6 au 
reelected officers, including W. P. Biscuit Co. in the capacity of market- ‘#neous announcement of a change 
Schulze, Jr., as chairman of the ex- ing director of the special products ‘" name and removal of its facilities 
ecutive committee; E. F. Burch, division. Hamp Rodgers, formerly gen- to new and larger quarters at Maur- 
chairman of the board; E. F. Cham-_ eral sales manager, has been appoint ice Ave. and 58th St. To reflect more 
PI 


bless, president; P. L. Hovis, secre- ed merchandising manager of sweet 
tary and controller; E. F. Martin, goods. He has been with the company 
treasurer, and Mrs. E. F. Burch, as-_ for 25 years. John Kleinman has been 
sistant secretary. A. J. Brown, former appointed as general sales manage 
vice president, was elected executive Before coming to Schulze & Burch 


accurately the scope of its consult- 
ing and laboratory service, and in 
keeping with the expansion of its ac- 
tivities, as they have developed over 


. ‘ ar — » . 

vice president, and P. Schulze III, Mr. Kleinman was general sales man- the past 35 years, the firm has 
former assistant vice president, was ager of the milk and ice cream divi changed its name to Food and Drug 
elected vice president. Directors an- sion of Beatrice Foods Co Research Laboratories, Inc 
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hii! ANOTHER VALUABLE 
" BROLITE 


Brosott is a tenderizing agent — a proved 
i dient i ient dry form. 

Hesy to handles requioss no ditages ta THE BROLITE 

shop procedures. 

Brosoft produces tenderness of crumb COMPAN Y, INC. 
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and crust. Improves texture. Results in 2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, iLL. 

better eating and keeping qualities— 621 Minna St 518 First Ave., 

easier machining and make up. San Francisco 1, Calif North Seattle 9, Wash 
+s : . 2921 So. Haskell Ave 686 Greenwood Ave., N.E., 

Smoother slicing, too, with no gumminess. Dallas 23. Texas Atlanta 6. Ga 


..» Many of America’s best selling loaves 


P 225 Fourth Ave., 
are now made with Brosoft. bey 


New York 3, N.Y 


Brolite’s trained Bakery Technicians are at your servicel 
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MILLER Milling Co 


Day after day, 
week after week, 
month after month... 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
FLOURS 


You can 
count on 
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Commercial Corn Production 


Allotted to 38.8 Million Acres 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
an allotment of 38,818,381 acres for 
the 1958 corn crop in the 932-county 
commercial corn-producing area in 
26 states. The 1957-crop corn allot- 
ment was 37,288,889 acres in a 24- 
state and 894-county commercial 
area. 

While 38 counties have been added 
to the commercial area for 1958, the 
1957 area as a whole does not lose 
allotted acreage as a result of these 
additions. Corn figures used in the 
legal formula for determining the 
corn acreage allotment are adjusted 
upward to compensate for the new 
counties added to the commercial 
area. 

The 1958 allotment is slightly more 
than 4% larger than in 1957, but 
most of this increase is acreage for 
the new counties. As a result, the 
share of the allotment for most states 
is little changed from 1957. (See ac- 
companying table.) The extent of ad- 
justment for individual counties and 
farms will vary because of acreage 
trends, crop-rotations, and other fac- 
tors 

1957 Plantings 

Largely as a result of the first full 
year’s operation of the Soil Bank, 
corn plantings in 1957 in the 1957 
commercial area decreased to 52,- 
733,620 acres as compared with 1956 
plantings of about 57 million acres. 
However, 1957 plantings were well 
above the 1957 commercial area al- 
lotment of 37,288,889 acres 

The Secretary of Agriculture is re- 
quired by law to proclaim a corn 
acreage allotment for the commer- 
cial corn-producing area not later 
than Feb. 1, unless he dispenses with 
allotments under emergency powers. 
The coming year will be the fifth 
consecutive year that corn acreage 
allotments have been in effect. 

The national corn acreage allot- 
ment of 38,818,381 acres has been 
determined for the 1958 crop year in 
with a legal formula 
based on estimated corn supplies for 
the 1958-59 marketing year 

Record supplies (4,691 million 


accordance 


bushels) of corn available for the cur- 
rent marketing year (1957-58) will 
result in making a record carryover, 
now estimated at 1,450 million bush- 
els for Oct. 1, 1958, available for the 
1958-59 marketing year. 

The law provides for determining 
a “normal” supply of corn as a basis 
for establishing the production need- 
ed for the marketing year. The nor- 
mal supply of 3,749 million bushels 
indicated for the 1958-59 marketing 
year is based on domestic consump- 
tion of 3,075 million bushels for do- 
mestic food, feed, seed and industrial 
use during the 1957-58 marketing 
year and exports of 185 million bush- 
els for the 1958-59 marketing year, 
plus a 15% carryover allowance of 
489 million bushels 

With an estimated carryover of 
1,450 million bushels on Oct, 1, 1958, 
production of 2,299 million bushels 
would be needed from the 1958 crop 
to meet the normal supply require- 
ment of 3,749 million bushels, USDA 
said. 

Of the estimated 2,299 million- 
bushel production required for 1958, 


1958 Corn Allotment Program 


No. of 
counties in 


Total acreage 
allotment for 


commercial commercial 
State area corn counties 
1958 1957 1958 1957 

*Aiabama .. 17 4 609,253 303,314 
Arkansas . 4 4 87,543 87,706 
Delaware . 3 3 108,440 108,971 
*Florida . 5 0 111,906 
*Georgia — 14 696,731 378,147 
IHinois . 102 102 5,955,360 5,857,909 
Indiana .... 92 92 3,097,900 3,016,533 
TOD. catceee VF 99 6,983,516 6,662,686 
Kansas 23 23 911,266 905,079 
Kentucky ... 52 52 933,289 909,810 
Maryland .. 16 16 281,175 263,625 
*Michigan . 37 35 1,102,795 995,695 
Minnesota . 60 60 3,516,160 3,436,176 
*Missouri 73 72 2,436,121 2,361,250 
Nebraska 6! 6! 4,171,542 4,172,390 
New Jersey it it 106,867 104,900 
N. Carolina 32 32 860,675 850,262 
N. Dakota . | ! 73,723 71,182 
Ohio ve” 2 71 2,200,847 2,156,784 
Pennsylvania 31 31 577,776 582,079 
*S. Carolina. 2 0 50,021 0 
S. Dakota .. 32 32 1,972,373 1,948,675 
Tennessee .. 25 25 464 691 456,135 
*Virginia . 15 10 156,175 123,548 
w Virginia. 2 2 16,223 15,635 
Wisconsin .. 38 38 1,336,013 1,297,998 

Total 932 894 386,818,381 37,268,669 


*State acreages ere not directly comparable 
for the two years because of changes in the 
number of counties included in the Commer- 
cial Corn Producing Areas 


MILLER 


a total of 525 million would be ex- 
pected to be produced in the states 
and counties outside the commercial 
corn area, including imports of about 
1 million bushels. This would leave 
1,774 million bushels needed in 1958 
from the 932-county commercial pro- 
ducing area. (Production needed from 
the two areas is adjusted to reflect 
the addition of 38 counties to the 
commercial area and the reduction 
of a like number from the non-com 
mercial area.) 

On the basis of the average yield 
(1953-57, adjusted for abnormal 
weather conditions) of 45.7 bu. per 
acre, the indicated acreage needed to 
produce the 1,774 million bushels in 
the commercial area would be 38,- 
818,381 acres, USDA said 

When acreage allotments are in 
effect, compliance with farm allot- 
ments is a condition of eligibility in 
the commercial corn-producing area 
for price support at the full rate 
Acreage allotments do not apply in 
the noncommercial area 

Farmers who comply with 1958 
acreage allotments will be eligible to 
participate in the soil bank program 
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IT's 
BIN 
CHECKED 


means your 


bulk flour is checked before loading 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 

















“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 








1911 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-HerretsatTerR Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry 6, Missouni 








VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


GRAIN 


SOYA BEANS 


FLAX 


Founded 1864 


MINNEAPOLIS 





> 


DULUTH 

















SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 








If you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 
selected for prime milling and baking facilities, re- 
| member our large storage facilities and skilled person- 
nel. We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand |-7070. 


BURRUS W711 5 RY Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD 








OF TRADE 


BUILDING -* 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


KANSAS CITY 


MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN * FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. man. 


E. M. SUMMERS 
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ntermediate $5.67, first clears 
$5.12, second clears $4.82. 


and March and only scattered spot 
orders and p.d.s. were reported, Ope 


Salina: Demand for flour the past tions were four day ind the out 
Me quiet and prices closed ook for this week is for a 4'%-day 
pract ly the same as the previous Operation. Quotations Nov, 29, ba 
wee ilipping directions were good Kansas City: Hard winter famil 

Hutchinson: Thanksgiving buying short patent, _ COSCON, onricned 
Ww risk, but it was still a slow $6.40G6.50, bakers one "-T > 
period for flour producers, Prices re- papers $5.60 @5.65 tandard $5.50@ 
ma fairly stable, though family eas 
brands showed strength at the end Ft. Worth: There was very littl 
of veek, Most of the trade is activity last week. Even with th 
( tably covered into February government orders, sales amounted t 





_. JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 


Domestic & Export Offices; TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 















CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills ane S« { Ar vi A ARY St Sw © Seen el, | 


JAW 


WINNIPE< NTREAI MONCTON 


tr VAN PUVER 
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no more than 15% of capacity. Be- 

suse of the holiday, runn time 
down to four days. All price 

ere unchanged, with the exception 


first clears, which were quoted 5¢ 
wer! (Juotations Nov 2 Extra 
h patent family flour $7@7.20 
tandard bakers, unenriched $6.10% 
6.20 first clears, unenriched $54 
).10, delivered Texas common point 
Central West 
Chicago: Flour sales spurted in the 
central states during the wv k end 
Dec. 2, but only a small part of 
the business was handled by mills in 
the area. Most of the flour ld wa 
ff the spring wheat variet which 
noved as the result of a minor flurry 
tarting Nov. 25. Fairly large price 
concessions reportedly wer el 
Total sales in the central state irea 
vere estimated at around 85% of 
four-day milling capacity, taking the 
Thanksgiving holiday into considera 
tion, with soft wheat sak rccount 
ng for only an estimated 25% of the 
yume 
Most of the flour, it i iid, wa 
1 to jobbers and small baker ind 
t believed that most of the trade 
booked beyond the first of the 
il ind pi ibably beyond the first 
quarter of 1958. Quotations N 29 
Spring top patent $6.1076.6i tand 
ird $606.50, clears $5.50758 hard 
vinter short $5.60@6.20. 95 patent 
$5.50@5.90, clears $5.80: fan $7.65 
ft winter high ratio $7.65 ft 
ter hort $7.50 tandard $5.55 
clear $5.50; cookie and crack flour 
paper $5.60 
St. Louis: A good volume of sal 
was made during the spurt pring 
hookin Contracts cover the next 60 
la none being for large unt 
But the totals add up to a izable 
quantity Most of the takir were 
for about two cars or, in me fn- 
tances, 3 to 4,000 ewt 
Hard wheat flour sales é very 
me ligible Family sales ilso f led to 
neasure up to tandard, buver he 
I very conservative duri the pe 
riod 
shipping directions have been pret 
t\ ood. There was a little slip dur 
the week, but the mills have 


D< cem 


imple directions to cover the 

ber shipment of government busine 

ind full production schedul can be 
ntained. Running the 


time Tor 
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week reflected the shutdown for the 
holid Production was 148,017 cwt., 
well below the 164,175 cwt. of th 
previous week 

Quotations Nov. 29, carlots, cot 
tons Family top patent $6.40, top 
hard $7.30, ordina $6 in 100-lb 
paper bakers cake $7.45, pastry 
$5.50 oft straight $5.95. clears $5.65: 
hard ter iort $6. standard $5.80 
clears $5.15 pri! short $6.70 
tandard $6.60. clear $6.45 

East 
Boston: The local flour market. was 


moderately firmer, with demand still 
conservative. Conce ons on spring 
wheat flour failed to attract any in 
terest beyond i cattered commit 
ment here and there. Dealers report 
ed that most operator nave fairly 
ubstantial holdings, and that it will 
take a zable market break to stim 
ulate much buying interest. Spriz 
were irregular, with price change 
ranging from 2¢ lower to 3¢ net high 
er for the week. Hard winters ex 
perienced a fairly sharp advance of 
8¢. Only one price change wa re 
corded in soft wheat flour, a 5¢ ris¢ 
on the high side of the range in east 
ern ft wheat straights 

Quotations Nov. 30: Spring short 
$7.01@7.11 tandard $6.91 @7.10, high 
‘luten $7.21@7.31, first clears $6.02 
06.27 hard vinter hort S6.654 
6.75. standard $6.50@6.60: Pacifi 
oft wheat flour $6.76@7.37: eastern 
oft wheat straights $5.87@6.32; soft 
wheat high ratio $6.92@8.07; familys 
$7.82 

Buffalo: One of the largest go 
around n quite some time took 
place in sprin Nov. 25. Mills ger 
erally ive price conce ion AVCT 
iging 22¢ cwt. to give impetus fo the 
ictivity Consumer bookings ranged 
at least through March. Substantial 
sales were also made in spring family 
flour, with coverage ranging from 60 
to 90 da Prices advanced 104. but 
mill rave protection on the rise 
There vw very little action in other 
type Kansa edged up 2¢. Clear 
held unchanged and were rather? 
tight. Cake ind pastr held un- 
changed 

Local bakeries enjoyed a good hol 
day trade but now they fear a post 
holiday lu A spokesman for one mill 
said h company hipping direc: 
tions for the next couple of weel 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR 


QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotat k f b. A ju0t ba f ; i lot prompt 
very 
hicage Me Kans. City 7 Buffa 
3 family $ @ $6.45@7.4 $ > $ @ $7.40@7 
3 top patent b @6.60 @ @ @ @ 
3 high gluter @ 6.38@6.48 @ @ 6.93@7.13 
3 short @ 6.18@6.28 @ @b70 6.68@6.93 
} standard 6.00@6.50 6.08@é6 @ @6.60 6.58@46.68 
7 3 straight @ G a 26.83 
‘ gf c 1? ae 
Hard winter family ~»-@7.65 ..@ 6.60@7.30 6.00@7.30 ood « 
Hard w . 7 6( >. 20 w ] 6.2 > 
H ‘ ’ 4 1 L A ) jae f 4.120 Ae 
Hard winter first clear 5.80 @ a my 00 @5.15 @5.83 
Soft winter short patent ..@7.50 .@ ‘ : .@. 7.88@8.22 
“ er sianda.a 19.55 w * “ SU, * 
Soft winter straight @ ) @ 5.9 f f 
# winter first clear @5.5 @ @ @5.65 5.36@ 
Rve fiour. white 40@5.49 5.18@5 @ @25.48 6,.04@6./4 
Rve flour dark 4.65@4.74 4.43@ 4 @ 24.73 5.29@5.39 
semolina blend, bulk @ > @ @ @ 
New York Phila Bost Pittsburgh *New C 
spring family @7.80 $ 2 $ @7.82 $6.85@7.90 $ @ 
s g high glute 20@7.30 7.20@7.30 7.21@7.3!| 6.99@7.25 6:9$@7 
Spring short 00@7.10 6.95@7.05 7.01\@ 6.78@6.90 6.70@6.9 
Sr 5 standard 6.90@7.00 6.85@6 6.91\@ 6.68@6.80 6.50@6.7 
Spring first clear 6.00@6.25 6.75@6.8 6.02@6.2 §.90@6.36 5.95@6.3 
Hard winter short 6.63@6.73 6.40@6.50 6.465@6 6.43@66!| 6.00@64,)5 
Hard winter standard 6.48@6.58 6.30@64 6.50@6.60 6.28@6.46 5.80@5.95 
Hard winter first clear @ @ @ @ 5. 10@5 40 
Soft winter short patent @ > @ @ 5.709@6.05 
ft winter straight 85@6.30 2 87 @6.372 @ 5.35@5.65 
soft winter first ear @ 2 a @ 4.70@5.15 
Rve flour. white 80@6 5.95@4 @ >5.94 @ 
Rye f dark @ > 46@ 9 @ 
‘ blend, bulk D 1) as 54 ) 
eatt T c ow eq 
F y patent $ 2 ring $5.80@6.10 $5.70@é6 
Riveste 7} Bakers* 470@ 4.5 
Pastry 2 Winter export a4 > 
*100-ib. papers. +100-ib. export tt f.a.s. Halifax For dé ery betwe Ww ~ 
snd British Columbia boundary. Bakery wheat flour in |00-ib. papers 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 5 fj = IN) nF 
Week-« millfeed quota summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload pecia ists Mf / Ng 
Jeiivery, t ed in 100-ib. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points ‘= ) 
C 3 Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston lanadi / AS og Whe f 
Br $34.50@35.00 $....@29.50 $37.50@38.00 $ @45.00 $ 47.00 (an “il TING ] “7 
st 4 j 35 @35 50 @29 7 38.50@29.50 47.00 oie 00 < 
cr ee 4 00@42.00 34.00@36.00 41 .00@41-80 52.00 8 GUARANTEED BRANDS 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bra $28.50@29.25 $33.75@34.25 $37.00@38.00 $38.00@39.75  $ g 
¢ t 29.50 oy 25 34 — 25 39 — 00 40 see 75 335.00 PURITY GREAT WEST THREE STARS 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
a *31'00@33.00 *}3.00@ 36.00 40 00@41 00 CANADA CREAM STERLING 
But, he added, collections into the spotlight on the local market UNION 
problem during Thanksgiving week to provide 
Expo ictivity w off from a_ relief from the recent dullness. The 
eek earlier. The Commodity Stabili- broadening activity was attributed Vi tpeds me yb io) Makeltl a laa mae LIMITED 
zation Service has asked mills for to concessions by certain mills, with , 
bid 102,317 cwt. flour for export discounts said to have ranged to CABLE ADDRESS 'LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 
relief distribution out of an over-all around 20¢ sack. However, it pro- 
total of 1.250.000 ewt. for the Janu- duced no sympathetic expansion in 
March quarter. Vietnam bought other grades, and the turnover was 
6.000 ton 18% ash flour for west about on a par with that of recent 
coast export. India bought 2.750.000 weeks. The week closed with mill 'S 
bu. fol De pod oe January shipment postings just about level with quota- CANADA 
Part of the total was in red wheat tions of the week before 
for Atlantic seaboard shipment and The accelerated call seemed to lose 
the balance was white wheat for Pa- its impetus just before the holiday 
fic coast export. The U.N. agency shutdown. There was some opinion 
it Beirut awarded 19,800 tons .80% that the news of President Eisen- 
h, 11% protein flour to an Ameri- hower’s illness caused ordering to dry 
eller up before it had run its course, and 
Flour output in the holiday-short those who subscribed to that line of 
ened week was below a week earlier reasoning look for another flow of 
nd a year ago. Only one mill put in orders before very long. Quotations 
full 7-day week: one worked 524 Nov. 29: Spring high gluten $7.20@ 
lavs. three 5 days, and the remaining 7-30, short patent $6.95@7.05, stand 
nill 4 dav ard $6.8546.95, first clear $6.754@ 
Quotations Nov. 29: Spring family 6.85; hard winter short patent $6.40 
$760@7.70. high gluten $6.93@7.13. 6.50, standard $6.30@6.40; soft 
hort $6.68@6.93. standard $658@ winter, nearby $5.45@5.55 
6.88, straight $6.83, first clear $5.87 Pittsburgh: Spring wheat flour 
16.03; hard winte1 hort $6.28@4 buying came into the market late 
6.76, standard $6.13@6.66, first clear Nov. 25 and continued until close of 
$5.83 ft winter short $7.88@8.22, the market Nov. 27. Initial buying 
standard $7.30@7.52 traight $6.14 was slow. Springs in cotton were of- 
06.42, first clear $5.3605.37 fered at $6.44@6.49, medium $6.49@ 







New York: Activity n spring 6.54, short $6.54@6.59 and high glu- 


wheat bakery flours, based on price ten at $6.76. Some local offices of SPRING WHEAT FLOURS [/ 
¥ | | 


J 


~~ WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


ons reported to average about flour mills filled their quota of sales 


20¢ cwt.. was the feature of the local on springs and high gluten, while CREAM OF 
market last week. The buying was Others reported moderate buying, and 
concentrated in the early part of the some reported no sales as their pa- THE WEST 


ek and, although individual book- trons are booked for at least 60 days | /vaaoeh wane CRESCENT 
ere reported moderate, the bus- ahead. Those not buying anticipate NELSON / 
rather well distributed, another low priced flour offering d 
verage of about 60 days after Christmas. Commitments were 


Purchase tf other type were slow, made for 60 to 90 days, with only a 
vitl ! ccasional, widely scattered few extending to 120 days. Jobbers CAPACITY 36,000 CWTs. DAILY 
f ts hooked led in buying, with some bakers also 


Quotatior Nov. 29: Spring short purchasing 


87 4 10 tandard $6.90 7 high glu- Family patents protected buyers MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


ie ye 1.30. clear Sh 16.25; hard against the 10¢ price increase until 
nter sl $6.63 LIMITED 


rt 76.73 tandard Nov. 27, and jobber bought mod- 
$6.487 6.58; Pacific soft wheat flour, erately good replenishments on 30 to , 
$6.75 7.35 eastern {t wheat 60-day commitments Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


. ¢ — “ 
1.89 76.30, high itio $6.90 On other patents, sales were slow Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR 

ily 7.380 The strike of bus and streetcar per- 
Philadelphia: Sprin flour moved sonnel continued to affect downtown 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address LN ALL 
i 


“HASTINGS” geek CABLE CODES 
Montreal NGREOY USED 
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Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators iz Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Cable Address: Parrheim 
GRAIN ° 


Firour ° 


Feeps °* 
Domestic & Export 








PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WiPEG —~ CALGARY — MONTREAL 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











MIDLAND FLOUR MILLS 


LIMITE 
WINNIPEG AWAT 


SPECIALIZING IN DOMESTIC 
end EXPORT FLOUR 
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bakery sales, but they show some in 
crease a8 more persons find ways of 
getting to town and back carrying 
small packages. Bakery sales in th: 
suburbs were reported good for the 
Thanksgiving week. Directions on al! 
patents are fairly good to good 

Quotations Nov. 29: Hard Kansa 
standard $6.28@6.46, medium $6.33@ 
6.51, short $6.43@6.61; spring stand 
ard $6.6876.80, medium $6.73@6.85 
short $6.78@6.90; first clears $5.90@ 
6.36, high gluten $6.98@7.25; adver 
tised family patents $7.90, unadver 
tised $6.85@7.40; pastry and cake 
$5.5407.77. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour sales wer 
extremely slow and failed to absorb 
output. The small volume consum 
mated was mostly for immediate and 
some p.d.s. business. Bakers and job 


Wm, CHARLICK, LTD. 


é 
| FLOUR 
| 


MILLERS 
Spectalizing In Exports 

ADELAIDI 
Cables 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Cityflour’’ Adelaide 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 


ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 








¢: 






“2 





aS 





 Canayh ¥ 


ollll® 9 EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
9 gage “S, — Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


& “Cartier” 


Cables — Eastmills 


“Lasalle” “Pontiac” 
. MONTREAL, CANADA 








“Ogilvie”. 


























There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it's wise to buy quality! 


— 0 















































Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William — Winnipeg —Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address; OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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bers were content to stay on the 
idelines, and the lack of drawings 
on contracts caused some mills to 
shorten their work week. There was 
a slight pickup in the family flour 
trade, with some protection given 
against price advances. Some interest 
was evidenced in soft wheat flours, 
ind a few fair sized lots were worked 
to bakers of sweet goods and the 
cracker and cookie trade 

Shipping directions were compar- 
atively light. 

Export sales were light to Europe 
and limited to the Middle East. The 
Americas absorbed moderate quanti- 
ties, and prospects were good for ad- 
ditional workings to Cuba. Vietnam 
bought 6,000 tons high ash flour 

Quotations Nov. 29 in 100 lb. multi- 
wall papers, carlots: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $606.15, stand- 
ard $5.80@5.95, first clear $5.10@ 
5.40; spring patent $6.70@6.90, stand- 
ard $6.50@6.70, first clear $5.95@ 
6.30, high gluten $6.95@7.15; soft 
wheat short patent $5.70@6.05, 
straight $5.35@5.65, first clear $4.70 
#5.15, high ratio cake $6.2576.65; 
Pacific Coast cake $7.30@7.60, pas- 
try $6.50@6.80 


Pacific Coast 

Seattle: Pacific Northwest mills 
continue to grind near capacity levels 
and business looks good for the im- 
mediate future. Last week the U.S 
Army Quartermaster purchased 4 to 
5 million pounds. Additional pur- 
chases are expected from that source 
this week 

Portland: Bookings are slow, and 
milling production declined last week 
Export mills report they are rapidly 
catching up on old export bookings, 
with little new business in view. Do- 
mestic buyers have ample supplies 
and are not anxious to buy before 
the first of the year inventory period 
A slow grind looms ahead for mills 
unless something unexpected shows 
up. Quotations Nov. 30: High gluten 
$7.32, all Montana $7.12, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.02, Bluestem bakers 
$7.11, cake $7.82, pastry $6.82, pie 
$6.52, 100% whole wheat $6.46, gra- 
ham $6.06, cracked wheat $6.13, 
crushed wheat $6.13 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: A government 
purchasing agency awarded contracts 
during the week for 12,753 long tons 
of flour to be milled from wheat not 
lower in grade than No. 3 Northern, 
for shipment to Ceylon under the 
Colombo Plan. Western mills secured 
the bulk of the business, 10,000 tons, 
while one mill in the east secured the 
remainder, Slightly less than $1 mil- 
lion was involved. Competition is ex- 
tremely keen for available business, 
with no improvement in sight. Quo- 
tations Nov. 28: Top patent springs 
for use in Canada $5.80@6.10 in 100 
lb. cottons, less cash discounts, mixed 
with 15¢ added for cartage 
Bakers $4.70@5 in 100 
lb. papers, less cash discounts, with 
15¢ added for cartage where used 

Demand for winter wheat flour 
continues to be slow. There has been 
some firming of prices. Quotations 
Nov. 28: $4, 100 lb. in export cottons, 
f.a.s. Halifax 

Very little winter wheat is being 
offered for sale, and growers are 
utilizing their stocks for feed in some 
areas, Terminal stocks of this grain 
are lower than at the same time a 
year ago. The tight position has 
caused some advance in price. Quo- 
tations Nov. 28: $1.45@1.47 bu. f.o.b 
shipping point 


cars, 


where used 


Winnipeg: Canadian flour exports 
in the week ended Nov. 28 spurted 
ihead to total 679,738 sacks, almost 
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double the weekly totals during the 
past month, and the largest weekly 
total since the beginning of the cur- 
rent crop year. Of the total, 629,565 
sacks moved to Class 2 destinations, 
a large portion of it to Far East coun- 
tries, and the remaining 49,173 sacks 
to IWA purchasers. Business on the 
domestic market continues at much 
the same pace as in recent weeks, 
and there has been no need for mills 
to tighten up running time. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations Nov. 30: 
Top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, cotton 100’s, 
$5.70@6.10; second patents, cottons 
$5.45 @5.85; second patents to bakers, 
paper 100's, $4.50@4.70. All prices 
cash carlots. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye flour advanced 5¢ 
Nov. 26, but buyers remained aloof, 
and business was extremely slow. 
Prices are still approximately 40¢ 
above the levels of last August, and 
with mills showing little interest in 
paring them to meet buyers’ ideas 
trading is at a standstill. There is a 
consensus in the trade that stocks are 
dwindling, and that buying may have 
to take place within a few weeks 
Quotations Nov. 29: Pure White No. 
1 $5.20, medium $5, dark $4.45. 

Chicago: Rye flour business tapered 
off to almost nothing in the central 
states during the week ending Dec. 2 
The trade is booked almost solidly, 
and little hope is held that activity 
will increase before the end of the 
year. Quotations Nov. 29: White pa- 
tent $5.40@5.49, medium $5.20@5.29, 
dark $4.65@4.74 

St. Louis: Rye prices advanced 5¢, 
but little activity was noted. Quota- 
tions Nov. 29: White $5.48, medium 
$5.28, dark $4.73, pumpernickel $4.98 

Buffalo: Rye prices advanced 5¢ 
last week. There was little interest 
in the market on the rise. Quotations 
Nov. 29: White $6.04@6.14, medium 
$5.84@5.94, dark $5.2905.39 

Philadelphia: In the wake of 
strengthening grain prices, dark flour 
displayed a firm undertone last week 
and closed at the highest level in 
about a year. Meanwhile, a moderate 
amount of business was reported. The 
Nov. 29 list of quotations showed rye 
white at $5.95@6.05, an increase of 
10¢ sack over the week previous 

Pittsburgh: Buying interest in rye 
patents continues slow. Directions 
continue fairly good. Quotations Nov 
29, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure 
white No. 1 $5.81@5.94, medium $5.51 
@5.74, dark $5.06@5.19, blended $6.18 
106.28, rye meal $5.06@5.39 

Portland: Quotations Nov. 29: 
White patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10. 
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(Continued from page &) 





City: Bran $29.25, shorts $30.25. 

Salina: Demand was slow, with 
bran and shorts closing unchanged 
Supplies were adequate. Quotations 
Nov. 27, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$28.50@39, gray shorts $29.50@30. 

Hutchinson: Prices were steady to 
weaker. Some sign of leveling is seen, 
but demand is still only moderate. 
Several retailers said last week that 
local buying of feed was improved 
slightly over the previous week, but 
they see no large buying trends com- 
ing up with all the feed now on 
farms. Quotations Nov. 29, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $28.50@29.25, 
shorts $29.50@30.25 

Ft. Worth: The market on millfeed 
was very quiet, with demand slow 
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ind offerings light. Quotations Nov. 
29, burlaps: Bran $37@38, gray shorts 
$394 4 lelivered Tex common 
points; 90¢ higher on bi 1 and shorts 

ipared with the pre is week 
Chicago: The millfeed market re- 
mained tless in the central states 
luring the week endir Dec. 2, and 
price changes were small and with- 
jut ignificance. Quotation Nov. 29 
Bran $34.50@35, standard midds. $35 
735.50, flour midds. $37@38, red dog 
$41 @42 

St. Louis: The millfeed trade is 

ind showing no signs of early 

impr ement. Some bulk feed is be- 
ing hipped to eastern markets at 
price mpetitive with Buffalo, re- 
flectir i $1 or more discount from 
tre yy basis at St Louis. Local 
feed manufacturers’ interest is low, 
ind their running time has not ex- 
panded as expected durin this pe- 
riod, They continue to purchase on a 
hand to mouth basis, often request- 
ing car numbers when purchases are 
made 

rruck milo is bein lelivered to 
t. Louis elevators at $32 a ton, and 
corn luten feed is offered at the 
ime price. While millfeed is not a 
ubstitute for these two ingredients, 
their prices do put a ceiling on bran 
ind midd Feed manufacturers 

itchis the fiber in their formulas 
ire usin irger amounts of milo and 
holdin their usage of midd to a 
minimum 

Quotations Nov. 29: Bran $33.75@d 
44.25 horts $34.75@35.25 sacked; 
bulk bran $29.50@30 horts $314 
31.50, midds. $30.50@31 

Boston: Modest price advances 
were recorded last week. Bran and 
middlin idvanced $1. Buying inter- 
est wa till on the small lot side, 
however, with supplic more than 
idequate. Quotations N 30: Bran 
$47, midds. $48 

Buffalo: Sales of bran and midds 
were fairly good. Flour mill running 
time wa cut by the holiday, but 
price eased despite thi Western 
markets, however, have been putting 
price pressure on eastern centers 
Orders from medium and large mix- 


ers were above par, with demand 
centeri in bran. One pokesman 
iid the untry trade still is choked 
vith high-priced inventori« Running 
time ave ed 4 days. Both bran and 
idds. eased 50¢. Red dog was down 
$150 Quotations Nov 29 Bran 
$37.5 38, standard midds. $38.50@ 
39.50, red dog $41@41.50. The bulk 
lifferent ” bran was $4.50 to $5 
ind $4.5 mm midd 
Philadelphia: A steadier undertone 
took er last week without any ap 
preciable yadening in the call. Sup 
pie were imple The 29 list of 
quotat howed bran at $45 up $1 
from the previous weel tandard 
midd up $2, to $47, and red dog un- 
changed at $52 
Pittsburgh: Millfeed sale ire slow 
Offering ire available for immed 
lat nipment as are home rown 
rain Quotations No 29, f.o.b 
Pittsbu points: Bran $42.50@44, 
tandard midds. $43, flour midds. $47 
48, red dog $50@51.50 
New Orleans: The millfeed market 
is quiet the past wee) th prices 
teady to easier by 50 to Demand 
i ( oderate and mixers and 
pbe! eve with shorts at the low 
est p t some yea! vere reluc- 
t .% ise their book Mills 
vere t ressing at th low point 
nd expect the usual se mal in- 
CASE I lemand to bolster the mar- 
ket. Most of the trade fairly well 
contracted, and passing business was 
for small two to three car purchases 


Quotations Nov. 29: Bran $38@39.75, 


THE 


shorts $40.25@41.75 

Memphis: Millfeed prices moved up 
50¢, reflecting a slightly improved 
mixed feed business. Quotations Nov 


29: Bran $37, gray shorts $37 and 
standard midds. $37.50, burlaps 


Portland: Several thousand tons of 
millfeeds were sold to Japan, without 
much effect on markets. Feed ingred- 
ients are generally weak, and millrun 


was unchanged at $34, midds. $40 
Seattle: Demand was slow last 
week, with prices still quoted at 


around $35 ton. This price is expect- 
ed to continue through December. An 
increase in demand is expected in 
the immediate future because of cold 


weather feeding. Quotations Nov. 29: 
Millrun $35, standard midds. $40 
Ogden: Millfeed prices were firm 
last week. Demand is steady. Mills 
are working to capacity six days a 
week following the Thanksgiving 


holiday, and are booked well through 
December. Quotations Nov. 29 (sta- 
tionary): Red bran and millrun $36, 
midds. $41. To Denver: Red bran and 
millrun $43, midds $48. To California 
Red bran and millrun $43.50, midds. 


$48.50 f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles 
Toronto-Montreal: Increased de- 


mand for millfeed has strengthened 
prices, but offerings are adequate to 
supply the market. Quotations Nov 
28: Bran $43044, shorts $44@45 
midds. $53@54, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, 
Torento-Montreal 

Winnipeg: Trade in millfeed over 


the prairie provinces during the past 
week continued draggy. Stocks 
tinue to move freely and, as a result, 
there 


con- 


has been no accumulation of 
supplies. Some softening of bran 
prices was indicated by mills, but so 


far prices of all millfeeds are holding 


firm. Quotations Nov, 30: Bran f.o.b 
mills $31433 in the three prairie 
provinces; shorts $334 36; midds. $40 
“41. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 


houses $5 extra 
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CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WIN NIPEG—Price adjustment fig 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Dec. 2 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign com 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports Nov, 25. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Ca 
nadian and U.S. Atlantic ports 8!,¢ 
(7',¢); St. Lawrence ports and Chur 
chill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 10¢ (B8¢). 
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Foreign Commentary... 


By George E. Swarbreck 





GATT Criticizes 
tS. Policies 


Criticism, as candid as 


any yet 


voiced, came the way of the US. 
when the subseribers to the General 
Avreement on Tariffs and Trade 


opened up a new session at Geneva 


INO a) 


usual, the subject was the dis- 


posal of surplus agricultural com- 
mioditie Many of the erities came 
from British Commonwealth coun- 


tries and they expressed the concern 
of their governments at what they 
called the upsetting of established 
market through surplus sales at 
ubsidized prices, 

The U.S. representative, C. W. 
Adair, defended his country’s policies 


ind described how in the year ended 
June, 1957, acreages and production 
had been sealed down in an attempt 
to reduce the accumulation of new 
urpluses. He showed also that stocks 
had been distributed free to needy 
people abroad, Mr. Adair stressed 
the nportance which the U.S. ad- 
ministration attaches to consultations 
with other parties before disposals 
ine rack 

lens Christensen of Denmark im- 


mediately took issue with Mr. Adair 


on the subject of consultation, saying 
that the faet consultations were 
taken up only just before, or even 


after, disposals had been effected, “is 
not entirely aecidental or uninten- 
tional 


lhe Australian delegate, J. Rich- 








Robert N. Conners 


TO RETIRE — Robert N. Conners, 
executive vice president of the Chase 
Bag Co., will retire Dec. 31, but will 
continue to serve as a member of the 
firm's board of directors, Mr, Conners 
entered the bag business in 1922 as 
a salesman for the Northern Bag Co., 
which was merged with Chase in 
1925. He served successively as sales 
manager of Chase's Minneapolis 
branch, midwestern zone manager, 
vice president and = general sales 
manager, and was appointed execu- 
tive vice president in 1958. He has 
served on the firm's board of direc- 
tors since 1989, and is a past presi- 
dent of the Textile Bag Manufac- 
turers Assn. 


ardson, acknowledged the endeavors 
which the U.S. has made to bring 
about a readjustment in its agricul 
tural production. At the time 
he pointed out that non-commercial! 
wheat transactions by the U.S. were 
substantially greater in 1955-56 than 
in 1954-55, and substantially greate: 
again in 1956-57 than in 1955-56 


same 


These non-commercial transaction 
represented something like 40% of 
total world trade in wheat in 1956-57 


nearly 400 million bushels out of 
approximately 1,000 million bushels 

S. S. Reisman, the Canadian dek 
gate, said the damage done through 
U.S. disposals of wheat and wheat 
flour had become a matter of most 
profound concern in his country. U.S 
exports rose from 347 million bushel 
in the crop year 1955-56 to 547 mil 


lion bushels in 1956-57. In the same 
period Canadian exports fell from 
309 million bushels to 261 million 
bushels. (See editorial comment on 


page 4.) 


Wheat for Afghans 


The U.S. is to ship 40,000 tons of 
wheat to Afghanistan to alleviate a 
food grain shortage there, the Inter 
national Cooperation Administration 
has announced. The shortage ha 
been caused by heavy, unseasonable 
rains and blights which seriously 
damaged the crop in the southern 
portion of the country. 

The grain will be provided on a 
grant basis. The Afghan government 
will deposit local currency equivalent 
to the value of the wheat into a spe 
cial account for use in financing de 
velopment projects in Afghanistan 

Public Law 480 contains provisions 
for the supply of surplus agricultural! 
commodities for emergency relief pur 


poses and ICA is using this as it 
authority to supply. The wheat will 
come from Commodity Credit Corp 


stocks and will have a CCC valuation 
of $5.7 million. 

Shipping the wheat presents many 
problems. The cargoes will go in U.S 
vessels to Karachi, Pakistan. There 
the wheat will be unloaded, bagged 
weighed and reloaded aboard railway 
cars for transshipment across Paki 
stan to railheads where it will be 
unloaded and reloaded on trucks for 
delivery over mountainous terrain to 
destinations in Afghanistan 

This is the second time the U.S 
has come to the aid of Afghanistan 
As a result of crop failures in 1956 
40,000 tons of U.S. wheat 
to the Afghans in the seven-month 
period from November, 1956, to June 
1957 


British Want 
Larger Loat 


Bread waste can be reduced by 
restoring the size of loaves, say Brit 
ish hotel keepers. They are askin 
the government to ase the 
weights of standard from 14 
oz. to 1 Ib, and from 28 oz. to 2 Ib 

Caterers calculate that uneaten 
loaf-end crusts account for 1 oz, in 
every 14 oz. If loaf weights were 
increased the wastage would only be 
1 oz. in 16 oz, 

A spokesman for the National A 
sociation of Master Bakers says there 
will be little support from bakers for 
a return to the old weights, largely 
because of the heavy outlay required 
for new-size baking tins. 


were sent 


inere 


loaves 


Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Nov. Nov 
22 29 
—1957— 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 30% 26 26 26 
Allis-Chaimers 364 24 24 24% 
Am. Bakeries Co 37'%4 31 31 31 
Am. Cyanamid 48\/4 5 35 5 
A-D-M Co 39% 30% 3! 31 
Borden 62% 5i 5! 62 
Cont. Baking Co 33% 26 26% 29% 
Pid. $5.50 105 92 92 96 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co 32 28 28 31% 
Pid. $7 164 145 156 
Cream of Wheat 30 26 26% 26% 
Dow Chemical 684 49 49 49 
Ger Baking Co il 9 9 9"/4 
Gen. Foods Corp 49% 40 40 47% 
Gen. Mills, Inc 69 56 56 58'/4 
Merck & Co 44'\— 29 29 29'/e 
Pid. $4 126 105 05% 105% 
Natl. Biscuit Co 40% 35 35 4\' 
Pid. $7 163'/2 142 142'/2 156 
Pfizer, Chas 652 42% 42% 57% 
Pillsbury M Inc 44\4 39 39% 42 
Procter & Gamble 52% 44% 44% 5 
Quaker Oats Co 39'2 32 33g 35% 
Pid. $6 138 123'/A 123 129" 
St. Regis Paper Co 46' 23 232 27! 
Sid. Brands, Inc 42% 37 37 41% 
Sterling Drug 35% =25'/2 25'/ 30'/4 
Un. Bise. of Am 29% 25/2 25'/2 286% 
Victor Ch. Works 57% 40 40 44% 
Ward Baking Co 16% 2% 12% 13 
Pid. $5.50 95' 80 80 88 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 90 93 
Generel Baking Co., $8 Pfd 129'/ 131 
Gen. Mills. Inc 3%% Pid 107'/, 108 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 16 7 
Prizer, Chas Pid 89% 92 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd 89 90 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pid BS he 
Sunshine Biscuits Inc 70 71 
Un. Bisc. of America, $4.50 Pfd 90 92 
Victor Chem. Works., $3.50 Pfd 82 86 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Nov. Nov 

22 29 

1957— 1957 1957 

High Low Close Close 

Burry Biscuit Corp 6's 3 3 3% 


Gr. A&P Tea Co 225 149'/2 210 240 
Stocks no! traded 
Bid Asked 
Hathaway Bak Inc A 2 2% 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York 27 27% 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York, $5 Pfd 93 95% 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York, $8 Pfd 117 118 
Omar, Inc 8 9 
Wagner Baking Co 2) 2% 
Wagner Baking Co Pid 54 59 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Nov. Nov 
4 23 
1957 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.50 2.50 3.00 3.50 
Pid. B 55 50 50 
Can. Bakeries 5 4 5 
Can. Food Prod 3.50 2.50 2.50 
A B'/s 7 
Pfd 50 a5 37 
Catelli Food, A 32 19 28 
40 34 45 
Cons. Bakeries 8 5M% 6 
Federal Grain 33'/ 25 26% 2 
Pid 28% 25 6 26'/) 
Gen. Bakeries 6.00 4.75 2'/3 5.00 
Int. Mig Pid 83 73 73 
Lake of the Woods 
Pid 126 122 123 
Maple Leaf Mig BM 7 B'/4 a 
Pfd 93 83 80 
McCabe Grain, A 26 24 24 
8 26 22! 2 23 
Ogilvie Flour 38 25'% 27 27 
Pfd 165 120 122 122 
Std. Brands 9 39 40 
Toronto Elevs 20 16 16! 
United Grain, A 16% 1s ! 15/2 
Weston, G Aa 37% 17 19 19% 
B 28 17% 19 20 
Pid. 4'2% 94 78 84 84 
"Less than board lot 
BREAD S&S THE STAFF 


Theodore Jacobson, 
Bisbee Linseed Co. 
Storage Agent, Dies 


CHICAGO Theodore Jacobson 
storage and rental agent for the Bis 
bee Linseed Co., Ine Chicago 
Heights, Ill., for the last 30 years 


died Nov. 29 at the Michael Reese 
Hospital, Chicago, at the age of 55 
He died of an asthmatic condition 
Funeral services were to be 
Surviving is his wife, Edith 


private 
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Canadian Exports 


Show Increase 


WINNIPEG Flour exports ac- 
counted for 1,561,000 bu. of Canadian 
wheat and flour exports in the week 
ended Nov. 28 out of a total of 7,820,- 
000 bu. cleared during that week 
This was the first time that flour ex- 
ports have been over 1 million bush- 
els in many weeks. A number of des- 
tinations were indicated including 
countries within the Colombo Plan or- 
bit. Wheat clearances at 6,259,000 bu 


were also substantially ahead of a 
week earlier and were made up of 
5,176,000 bu. that moved on class 2 
account and just over 1 million des- 
tined for International Wheat Agree- 
ment signatories 

The heavy buyer was the U.K. with 
2,488,000 bu. of class 2 business. In 
the same category were India with 
787,000 bu., Germany with 469,000 


and Pakistan, Poland and USSR with 
366,000, 365,000 and 340,000 bu., re- 
spectively. Smaller , 


class 2. sales 


were to Belgium which took 221,000 
bu., the Netherlands 135,000 and one 


lot of 5,000 bu. to Venezuela. 

IWA wheat sales on the other hand 
included nominal amounts to Japan, 
Germany and Ireland of 377,000, 329, 


000 and 255,000 bu., respectively. Nor 
way absorbed 98,000 bu. of the IWA 
business and the remainder was split 


almost evenly between Honduras and 
Guatemala 

Of the flour exports 1 
448,000 bu. were sold on class 2 basis 
and the remaining 113,000 bu. went to 


IWA 


Canadian 


desinations 


ere — STAFF re 


CANADIAN BULLETIN 


WINNIPEG—-The national bulletin 
based on results of Canada’s 1956 
censu of agriculture has been re 


leased by the 
Statistics. It summaries and 
totals for each of the provinces on 
farm population, number and area of 
occupied farms, tenure, area of crop 

number of livestock and 
of farm machinery, as 
tional data on certain 


Dominion Bureau of 


contain 


inventories 
well as addi 

ispects of farm 

expenditures and farm labor 
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Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 








l-H 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





December 

Dec. 6-7—District 5, Association of 
Millers, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Edward Mehleck, 15 N. Jef- 
ferson St., Chicago 6, Ml. 


Operative 


sec., G. 


Dec. 6-7—Pioneer Section, Ameri- 


can Association of Cereal Chemists, 
Stamey Hotel, Hutchinson, Kansas; 
sec., Wayne Parker, General Mills, 
Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 

Dec. 13-14—District 1, Association 
of Operative Millers, Baker Hotel, 
Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., Richard 


Magerkurth, C & G 
peka, Kansas. 


Grain Co., To 


1958 
January 


Jan. 11-14—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Deshler-Hilton Ho- 


tel, Columbus, Ohio; sec., Clark L. 
Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Jan. 15—Oklahoma Bakers Assn.; 
sec,, J. C. Summers, Oklahoma A&M 
College, Okmulgee, Okla. 

Jan. 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Hotel Claypool, Indi- 


anapolis, Ind., sec. Fred K. Sale, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 
1, Ind. 

Jan. 19-21 — Pennsylvania Bakers 


Assn., annual winter convention, Bel- 
levue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia; 
sec., Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Jan. 23-24—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louts- 
ville, Ky., sec., Rondal M. Huffman, 
1367 Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 
$f, Ll 

Jan. 24-25—District 10, Association 


of Operative Millers, Hacienda Hotel, 
Fresno, Lawrence Conrad, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Wellington, Cal. 

Jan. 25—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers, Albany Hotel, Den 
ver, Colo.; sec., John Streit, Wallace 
& Tiernan Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 26-28—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec. Ed- 
win C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 

Jan. 30—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin, Beltsville, Md.; 
chairman, Kenton L. Harris, U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


CaL; sec., 


Jan. 30-31—Association of Opera- 


tive Millers committee meetings, 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of 


Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Jan. 31-Feb. 2—Bakers Assn. of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Pinehurst, 


N.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Box 174, 
Rockingham, N.C. 
February 

Feb. 1—District 4, Association of 


Operative Millers, Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie, Metropolitan Bidg., 123 
S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Feb. 9-11—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec. Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans, La. 


Feb. 23-25—Colorado Grain, Milling 
and Feed Dealers Assn., Shirley- 
Savoy, Denver, Colo.; exec. sec., R. B. 
Kelley, 714 Cooper Bidg., Denver 2, 
Colo. 

Feb. 28—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

Feb. 28-March 1—Baking Industry 
Sanitation Standards Committee, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
exec, sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


March 


March 2—Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Assn., winter meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, HL; 
exec, sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

March 2-8—Associated Retaij Bak- 
ers of America, National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 W. 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago 11, Ht. 

March 3-6—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, UL; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
1, I. 

March 27—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin, Beltsville, Md.; 
chairman, Kenton L. Harris, U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


April 


April 7-11--American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
James W. Pence, Western Utilization 
Research Branch, USDA, Albany, Cal. 


April 12—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


April 14-16 — Pacific Northwest 


MILLER 


Bakers Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Wil- 
liams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 

April 16-17—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, bakers forum, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Clar- 
ence Brady, 510 E&. Commercial St., 
Los Angeles 12, Cal. 


April 17-19 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; pres., 
Benson L. Skelton, 708 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


April 26-28 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Conrad Hilton Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


April 20-22 — Texas Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Texas; sec., 
Mrs. Ed Goodman, 1184 National 
Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


April 24—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 


April 27-830—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America convention and ex- 
hibition, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, N.Y.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 18, IL 


April 21-23—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Il. 


May 


May 18-20—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, UL; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Handel-en 


NM. Ve Mantechange 
) “MEELUNIE” 


-- ane areh Unton 
y Ltd.) 

\ 

‘ 


Algemeene 
lilustrie 


Heerengract! 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED - 


STARCH 





M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


KHatablished 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 045 AMSTERDAM © 


Cable Kieference 
Address H.A ort De 
“Witbure An 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 








FLOUR IMPORTERS 
MARI LANI 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 
Cable Addre AVAUMA LONDON" 
Comm, Venn, Handelmij v/h 


OSIECK & 


AMSTERDAM 
Flour Importers 


CO. 











Cable Address—tortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, €. 1 
Established over 50 years 


ESTABLISHED 1964 dha ¢ addews, ODECY 








A. RUOFF & CO. N, V. 
Established 1 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuls, 6th Ploor 
Coolsingel 65 HOTTEMDAM 
ble A ' tu lam,’ Retterdam 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAI AND FEED 
AGENTS 
ppergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Addr J nt 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C.2 


Branch: 29, lLonegall treet, Helfaat 








IMPORTE! ( ‘% I PLUK 


hh I ET 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
ler t iA) b, j 


H.J.B.M. RADEMAKER 
VILLERS AGENT 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM Z 


Cable Addre 109s 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address COVENTRY lLandor 








Cable Address lbonure " Landon 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


V2, Mark Lane 
LONDON,E.C.3 








BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Eset. 1441 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKER® PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTERSAENS’ 





LOKEN & CO. A/S | 


Ketablished 1871 Osta, SOMWAY 
Working Norwa biniand 
Denmark and #weden 

llefe 
rr Cha st j ‘ ew York 
M j ! Londor 








All Standard Codes Used 














GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Ameterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Hd., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twenteche Bank, \meterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


NCE 1889 
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GRAIN SERVICE 
where 


OFFICES 


New York Loulsville 
Chicago Memohis 

ht. Louls 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omehe Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Butfelo Portland 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, 8, C, 
Neshville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louls earns 
v oulsville 
amc” Maoh 
\ Minneapolis _ . 
Bullalo Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
rnom 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 








‘a 
‘A 


— : 
a eds 





os 


} 
\f 
: 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Owts. Capacity 
Crain Storage 7,350,000 Bua. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Wlour Co., 010 N, Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Hidg. 
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DULUTH 


(Continued from page 





not appear to be justified, in the lig't 
ol other unfavorable factors 

High inheritance taxes and com 
p'etely unrealistic tax treatment of 
depreciation reserves in an inflation 
ary period were also mentioned b, 
Mr. Russell as contributing to the de 
cision to close. 

Atkinson to Fill Contracts 

It is understood that open contrac 
remaining on the company’s books af 
ter the mill is shut down will be filled 
by the Atkinson Milling Co. of Min 
neapolis, Mr. Russell will be assoc at 
ed with the Atkinson company after 
winding up the affairs of Duluth Uni 
versal. Mr. Russell and Fred M. At 
kinson, chairman of the board of the 
Atkinson Milling Co., were 
mates at Dartmouth College 


room 


Duluth Universal was built in 1900 
by A. D, Goodman and the present 
corporation was established in 1906 
by Mr. Goodman, W. J. Jennison and 
W. A. Gregory. William J. Russell ha 
been treasurer of the company since 
1907, Dudley Russell joined the firm 
in 1936 and has been president sine 
1940 

The closing of the mill underline 
the once-important position occupied 
by the Duluth-Superior area as a mil! 
ing center many years ago. Around 
the turn of the century, Duluth had 
cight mills turning out over 6 million 
barrels of flour annually. The Duluth 
Imperial Mill, with a daily capacity 
of about 8,000 bbl., was second in size 
only to the Pillsbury A mill in Min 
neapolis. 

Development of large and extreme 
ly efficient bulk cargo vessels on the 
Great Lakes made it economical to 
mill in Buffalo rather than at the 
Head of the Lakes, but it is possible 
that this trend may be eventually re 
versed with the establishment of roll 
on-roll-off package freight service by 
boat and the opening of the St. Law 
rence Seaway. 

The Duluth Universal mill i: 





CHICAGO, ILL 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK,N.Y 








cated on valuable harbor front pro 
erty, a value which real estate « 
perts consider will increase with the 
development of the seawa 

The only major survivor of he 
area's milling industry, after the Uni- 
versal closure, will be the Daisy mill 
at Superior, Wis. Owned by King Mi- 
das Flour Mills of Minneapolis, this 
& 400 


sacks and has been converted into a 


plant has a daily capacity of 


modern efficient durum unit 
Mr. Russell, active in community 
affairs in Duluth for many y 


irs, has 


served as president of the council 





EXPORT REPORT 
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hould provide a more stable type of 
market and are illustrated by ship- 
ments of wheat and flour during the 
July-September Wheat ex- 
ports for the three months this year 
totaled 82.9 million bushels, as com 
pared with 105.1 million in the 
period a year ago 


quartet! 


same 


i decline of over 


21%. Flour shipments, on the other 
hand, were 5.9 million hundredweight, 
i gain over the 5.6 million last year 
Foreign relief shipments are exc'uded 
from these figures as well as the at 
tached tables so that the gain in 
flour this year has actually been con 
iderably larger than indicated 

In looking ahead, the over-all ex- 
ports of U.S. flour appear quite prom- 
ising, assuming, of course, the main 
tenance of competitive pricing pro- 
rams and continued active attention 
by export mills and MNF to country 
trade problems and sales, the report 
iid. The outlook for certain markets 
uch as Venezuela, Haiti, Cuba and 
others, is clouded at present by local 
mill projects or tariff and quota ques- 
tions. On the other hand, the expand 
ing rate of consumption that is evi- 
dent in those and many other mar- 
kets, also the possibility of getting 
better access to some other markets 
now virtually closed should do much 
to offset any declines that 
especially over a three or four-year 
period. The U.S. has recovered its 
leading role as a world exporter of 
flour and it enjoys many advantages 
for meeting future foreign 
particularly in new areas of economic 
development, the report concluded 


occur, 


needs, 








The 


ters 
GRAIN CORPORATION 


Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


Robert Yeager °* 


P.O. Box 4207. * 


Samuel 


Manager 





KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bidg. * GRand 1-7535 


FORT WORTH 
MArket 6-3731 


Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 


Muir * ADams 7-3316 


AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 


Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; m nimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be aceopted for 10 per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads 87 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
ensh with order 


v v v 





MACHINERY WANTED 








he ee v 


WANTED—FORSTER DUSTERS, SIZES 1 
and 2. Mill Equipment Sales, Box 222, 
Hillsdale Mich 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J .. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 674, 
Jefferson City, Mo 





HELP WANTED 


a a v 








DIVISIONAL SALES SUPERVISOR FA- 
millar with territory east of the Missis- 
ippi wanted by large mill with full line 

of wheat and rye flours. Give full details 


if xperien ige and family Replies 
held strictly confidential. Address Ad No 
1286 The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


apolis 1, Minn 





British Farmer Wins 
World Wheat Crown 


TORONTO—-For the first time in 
the history of the Royal Agricultural 
Winter Fair at Toronto, the world 
wheat crown has gone to Britain. In 
previous years North American wheat 
growers have carried off the top 
wheat honors 

A. Davidson, of Manningtree, Es- 
sex, England, is the new champion 
Mr. Davidson further surprised his 
competitors by winning the honors 
with a soft wheat variety, rather than 
a hard spring variety. The judges 
agreed that the samples of hard 
spring wheat exhibited this year did 
not come up to the usual high stand- 
ards. Mr. Davidson's exhibit was of 
the red winter wheat variety known 
as Cappelle Desprez. Last year the 
wheat trophy was won by William 
Deurloo of Granum, Alta 

In addition to taking the wheat 
crown, Britain also won the forage 
seeds championship with an entry 
from the Bowen Roberts Farms, Ltd., 
Finchingfield, Essex 

The oats class was won by William 
Whitelock, Sr., of Kelwood, Man., 
with an entry of the Garry variety 
This is the first time a Manitoba en- 
try has won the oats championship 

The barley prize was awarded to 
R. W. Hummel of Milk River, Alta., 
for the third straight year. Jack Mc- 
Bride of Benalto, Alta., took the rye 
championship again. 

The soybean trophy went to south- 
western Ontario, as it has for many 
years. This year the winner was G. L 
Clunis of Ridgetown. 

An Indiana competitor, A. C. Stew- 
art of Greensburg, claimed the corn 
title for 1957. Mr. Stewart, who is 69, 
has judged at many grain shows, and 
has been in the seed business for 40 
years. He operates a 433 acre farm 
and in 1952 won the corn king award 
at Chicago 

The Royal Agricultural Winter Fair 
was Officially opened on Nov. 15, by 
John G. Diefenbaker, prime minister 
of Canada 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller efers advertisers: 





Exclusive Lists 


List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 
there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 


PETE ET EEE 














Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 


Proof of a job well done... 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.""—A Kansas City 
grain cempany executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North 
western Miller.’—A Southwest milling 
firm official.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 
1 


vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, the weekly news 
magazine serving the milling industry and the 
grain trade 


@ The Almanack, a statistical annual supplying 
in one source information on the flour, feed, 
grain and baking industries. 


@ The library, for reference and research 


Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 





Tue Nortnwestern Miter ¢ Feevsturrs 
THe AMERICAN Baker *¢ Mittinc Provuction 


Crorure 











2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The index of advertisers is provided 


as @ service to readers and advertisers 


The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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“as Dannen Mills, inc. 





Phone 3-028) 
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Dannen Covers £ 
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GRAIN and JOBBING DIVISION 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
1009 Corby Bidg. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
300 Board of Trade 
Phone Vi 2-7038 


We offer 
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and all feed grains. 
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Mm Atkinson Milling Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., where Wallace & Tiernan flour service 


and equipment is used. This mill processes up to 6000 cwt. of flour daily 


HOW ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 
USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 


The best grade of flour requires maturing, bleaching, and enriching 
with precise, uniform treatment methods such as those practiced at 
the Atkinson Milling Co. This mill regularly processes up to 6000 cwt. of 
flour daily. To insure that the flour is uniformly aged, properly en- 
riched, and of the best color, this progressive mill uses Wallace & 
Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the Atkinson Mill in- 
cludes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 
Novadelox® for bleaching; and N-Richment-A® for enrichment. All 
equipment furnished has been proven efficient and dependable in 
operation and is periodically checked and maintained by Wallace & 
Tiernan so that costly shut-downs are avoided. In addition, the Atkin- 
son Milling Co. has available, at all times, skilled and experienced 
technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan to aid them in the solution 
of their flour processing problems. 


The Atkinson Milling Co. is only one of the many flour milling 
companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 


service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 








25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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...What shall he eat? 
White bread and butter.”’ 


Mother’s voice, reading about Little Tommy 
Tucker, is just one of the hundreds of childhood 
experiences that make bread one of the earliest, 
and most important, forces in every human life. 

Unlike thousands of other seeming essentials 
for living, bread has never lost its hold upon 
people in the uncounted millenniums since man 


first discovered the arts of milling and baking. 

General Mills believes that bread’s tremendous 
franchise in human hearts and minds will never 
disappear as long as bread itself keeps pace with 
the ever rising standards of the American people. 


General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





